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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue tide of the Anti-Popish agitation has at last sent its waves 
to the foot of the Throne: Queen Victoria has received various 
addresses, from the City af London and the two great Universities; 
but the public interest was fastened on the replies. They were 
awaited with anxiety, and conned with eager scrutiny to discover 
the sentiments of the Throne. It had been forgotten that th: 
Throne does not usually anticipate the combined action of the 
Three Estates in Parliament, and that the replies therefore must 
be little more than formal acknowledgments of the addresses. 
B youd such acknowledgment, all that they do say is to announces 
that her Majesty will do what is necessary to maintain the insti- 
tutions of the country. 

Perhaps a more significant event is the Duke of Norfolk’s adop- 
tion of Lord Beaumont’s letter to Lord John Russell, condemning 
the Papal aggression. The Duke is not great in council, but his 
high position in the Peerage, and the habitual respect paid by th« 
English adherents of “the old religion” to the most elevated of 
their sect, impart no small degree of importance to his present de- 
claration. It also serves to indicate a fact beyond the mere adhe- 
sion of titled Roman Catholics to the Premier rather than the 
Pontiff; it proves the existence in England as well as in Ireland 
of a body still entertaining the doctrines of the Romish Church but 
ina sense considerably modified from the typical absolutism of 
that church. Among Roman Catholics there is a new order, whos« 
persuasion has not escaped the influences of the age,—who form in 
truth a new sect, sympathizing with Rome, but not owning alle- 
giance to the temporal Sovereign of that state, and not bound 
by the stationary d ygmas of the Eternal City. There is a distin- 
guished body of Catholics in England who deny the political su- 
premacy of the Pontiff within “ the four seas”; as there is in Ire- 
land a considerable number who practically disregard the Pope's 
right to forbid collegiate education, or Primate Cullen's right to 
bind the neighbours of Parsonstown to the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy. This is a very important fact. 

It ought not to be lost sight of by the Ministers, who sce the 
ylad response made by that same Primate Cullen to Lord John 
Russell’s letter: the more heated of the Romish hic rarchy in Ire- 
land are “ making political capital” out of Lord John’s letter. 

An event which will create scarcely less interest, is the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Bennett, Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s Knightsbridge 
and incumbent of th chapel of St. Barnabas. The fact is an- 
nounced in a letter from the Bishop of London to Mr. Bennett ac 
cepting the resignation, which the Bishop has permitted to be 
published. From this document we learn, that the Tractarian ex- 
eesses of Pimlico had not escaped Dr. Blomfield’s notice even so 
early as 1847, and that the diocesan has r peatedly called his 
presbyter to account. Mr. Bennett also offered to resign long 
ago; and pr ople, who sce an effectual stop put to the scandal now, 
wonder why the Bishop did not act with equal energy before. 
Ther are three reasons which might have sufficed to make Dr. 
Blomfield procrastinate. First, Tractarianism originated among 
the High Church party, to which Dr. Blomfield was allied, and hi 
might naturally hesitate to institute hostilities against the only 
too zealons flower of his own party. Hence his endurance of ean- 
cles on the “altar,” so that they should not be Jighted! Secondly, 
- histrionic excesses of Pimlico grew up by degrees—under shel- 
tor of the rubric, of cathedral practices, and of the Bishop's own suf- 
feran *e: it has but re cently been noticed that the clergy enter the 
‘“urch in procession, preceded by musie faintly heard at first and 
ra I ng outat the altar in a thrilling burst of vocal incense ; that 
‘ae priests ” cross themselves in the church ; that after the congre- 
sation retires, as we hear, the priests kneel before the altar in special 
prayer, courting in their postures the angular simplicity of medix- 
val art and painted windows! The forbearing diocesan confesses 
to a sort of overpowering encroachment in the perpetual curate. 
[Larrst Eprrron. } 





| 





| Thirdly, Mr. Bennett has enjoyed much personal distinction in his 
fashionable parish : he aided the poor ; he gathered the children 
and taught them, and gathered large funds to build schoolhouses ; 


| more funds, and built a church, contributing munificently, we be- 


lieve, out of his own means. Numbers who would not have sym- 


| pathized with Mr. Bennett's all-developed doctrines gladly sym- 


pathized with his practical and active beneficence ; and we heartily 

| declare our belief that Lord and Lady John Russell, whose adhe- 

| sion to Mr. Bennett has been gr rssly exaggerated, carried it no 
further. But as he had acquired much personal distinction in the 
parish, it was natural that much social and even official indulgence 
should follow: Mr. Bennett was a “ distinguished person,” not to 
be summarily dealt with like a mere Boulogne minister. Need 
we wonder if Bishop Blomficld was leniently dilatory ? He has 
now acted, and the “St. Peter’s ” of Pimlico is suppressed. 


The Protectionists have been meeting in the great room of the 
London Tavern, and in the wake of the fat beasts at the Smith- 
field Show. Confessedly, the beasts were recognized as the decoys 
which enabled the Protectionists to make a gathering. As in the 
beasts obesity has ceded to symmetry, so in the men Protection 
has ceded to Financial Reform. Mr. George Frederick Young al- 
lows that the day for large prices has gone: improvement must 
follow protection as symmetry supersedes fat; both changes being 
contemporaneous. But the residuary Protectionists “ resolve,” 


that there must be divers readjustments of taxes, favourable to 
agriculturists. Assuredly that question is a better one for men of 
business to study than the antiquarian regrets of bygone protec- 


tion. 


While the convention agreed upon at the Olmiitz conference was 
kept in reserve, there was no end to the stories of its being such a 
settlement as would effectually arrange all disputed points; would 
satisfy everybody, even the Prussian people; and would preelud 
all chance of war. But the document itself has been published, 
and it directly negatives all these fine stories. It was said that 
terms had been settled which saved the “ honour” of “ Prussia” 
it now appears that King Frederick William has been induced to 
forego his opposition to Austria, and to act by the side of Austria, 
without any terms for that concession being specified in the con- 
vention. It was said that the Holstein question had been settled, 
by the instrumentality of a Russian Ambassador,—which we ac- 
counted a very bad angury: it now appears that there is no ar- 
rangement, but that an arrangement is to be made by commission- 
ers from the Austrian, German, and Danish Cabinets. It was said 
that the Elector of Hesse had volunteered to go back to his peopl 


i 


» back supported by Austrian and 


it now appears that he is to gi 
Prussian troops, and that Austria and Prussia are to settle the 
terms on which the Hessians are to submit themselves to the petty 


Sovereign who broke their laws and then ran 
made of the “ free conference” to be held at Dresden, as if a 
truly “ free ” body were to be organized, to settle the federal eon 
stitution of Germ ny: l#ttle is now said about this conference, but 
all that does come out negatives the idea tliat it is to be a “ free” 
body at all: probably it is to be nothing more than 
delegates from the German Cabinets, perhaps with assistance from 
diplomatists of foreign powers, to botch up the much-fracture d 
settlement of 1815; in other it will probably b 
modest renewal of the Vienna Congre But there is as yet not 
the slightest indication of any guarantee, or even intention, 
that the new settlement shall satisfy those wants which occasioned 
the revolution of 1848, or do anything more than patch up th 
shattered power of the princes who will principally take part in it. 


away Much was 


a meeting of 


words, a more 


my 


It is reported that some of the minor states, headed by a state 
too important to be slighted—Bavaria—have been offended by th 
manner in which they were passed over at Olmiitz, their coneur- 
rence presumed ; and it is said that Bavaria protests: but it is to 


be supposed that the concurrence of King Maximilian will be duly 
purchased by every needful concession. 


We are to have a new edition of the treaties of 1815, revised 
and corrected up to the present date. Will it be ] ble to re- 
establish such a treaty-power on a thirty-five years’ lease ? Will 
the new edition be edited by Lord Palmerston ? 

France is drawing the attention of our vigilant politicians, in 
divers ways. A bangnet is held in the ILotel de Ville of 
Paris, to celebrate the second annive iry of the cleeted of 
the 10th December,” and the principal speeches are inned to ex- 
tract some practical meaning. M. Berger, thi Prefect of the 
Seine, proposes the health of the President, an 1 talks in a very r 


actionary tone about the time when Order was assailed by Anarchy 
in that hall; an allusion to the revolution, which not only made a 
“sensation” among the banqueters, but also makes practise d poli 
ticians on this side of the water devoutly believe that France has 
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seen the error of her ways, and is never going to do so any more. 

Prince Louis Napoleon, ‘though ex sressly repudis iting all power 
based on reaction, also speaks sli tingly of mere revolutionary 
governments, and talks of further modific ‘ation of the constitution, 
without disturbance ” ;:all of which is taken to establish the fact 
that France is quiterreformed: the more so as the Saloon of the 
Throne was supe — decorated—quite royally ! 

Again, in the National Assemb ly, M. de Montalembert has been 
proposing a bill to secure observance of the Sabbath. This would 
. an improvement—if it were possible. France never enforced a 
melancholy observance of the Sabbath ; but trading infringements 
of the sacred day are a modern innovation, and a ve ry bad one. 
We doubt, however, whether they are not now so universally iden- 
tified with the customs of the people as to be beyond abol ition by 
statute. 

More imaginative politicians have been set speculating by a ru- 
mour that the French Government, contemplating the influx of 
gold from California, intends to introduce a measure to abolish the 
joint gold and silver standard in favour of a silver standard alone. 
Tt is absolute ly necessary to do so, says a distinguished English 
journalist : m: ankind numbers 1,000,000, 000 ; the gold currency of 
the world is 300,000,000/. ; the additional amount needed annually 
is 3,000,0007. ; but California is adding 10,000,000/. a year. So 
writes the alarmist. The Globe relieves our fears with stiff but 
decorous dubitations: 7s mankind exactly a billion, or is not th 


number really unknown ? is the currency only three hundred mil- 
lions sterling, and not more than four hundred millions? will 


California add ten millions a year for a continuance and that is 
the real question. Probably not. The workings become more difti- 
cult and costly as they proceed. Besides, more gold is wanted. 
Well said, Globe: c rtainly there is no need for fear, as yet. Nor 
need we go to France to learn our practical duties in political eco- 


nomy ; for France is a tyro in that science, whatever progress indi- 


vidual Frenchmen may ‘have made; and France is given to theo- 
retical panics: moreover, we are not yet certain that the French 


However, it isa “sub- 


Government ¢s under the panic specified. 
nor quite deprived 


ject” to write about, not yet much hackneyed, 
of its excitatory properties. 


Che 


“Court. 


of London, th« 


Tue Queen gave audiences on Tuesday to the Corpora 
City Lieutenancy, and the Universities of Oxford andi C ambridge, wh 


access dll or 


severally possess the constitutional privilege of to her 
presence ; and received addresses ad pt d by them in reference to the Pa- 


pal measures for establishing a Romish hierarchy in this country. 

The Corporation of London went to Win dsor Castle in state procession 
The Lord Mayor, fourteen Aldermen, and upW ane of a hundred Common 
Councillors, met in the Guildhall at eight 0’ ud proceeded to Slough 
by a special train on the Great Western Ra uilway ; having sent dow: 1 by 


endows tune 1 horses, for 
Windsor. The details of 
description 


the turnpike road about seventy carriages 
use in the cavalcade from Slough to 
the City procession are 1 known to 


too well need 


yrogress regulated the movements of the deputations from the Universi- 
: ] 

ies ; 1ich were conveyed into Windsor itself by special trains up and 
ti which w V 1 into Wind tself by s} lt I 
down the Great Western Railway The Oxonians assembled in the 





Town-hall; the Cantabs found a refuge from the inclement foggy sky at 
the principal inn. The London Corporation entered the town and moved 
comfortably along in their vehicles to the Castle; “the I - rsities 


f Ho ‘roctors, 





























humbly marched on foot, two and two” : the Heads 

Bedells, Fellows, and Tutors, trudged through the soft an eee 
crowd of people, gazing with orderly v the unusual 

There was a decorous filing forth from thé ill l the iv but 
the order of the procession soon “became invisi in the thick cloud of 
vapour which clung over hood, gown, and band, till they hung down in 
limp folds.” 

**As the sable mass moved slowly on, relieved in its uni her 
there by purple and scarlet gowns, or white or purple hoods and bache 
sheepskins, the people now and then uttered a few cries in a subdued t 
against the recent bull of Rome; but their general de ! s 
and orderly When the procession arrived at the Castle, the f lift 
little, discovered a body of the Guards drawn up in h 
and the royal standard was visil le fron f the t \ 
the air. Pouring through the gates int -val e 
cession of Corporators and Universit thi 
a guard of honour drawn up to receive th : id wel 
ance of some of the exclusives of the body, mixed together in tl il. 7 
Corporation had the advantage of a 1 bright rally howe 
and soon extricated their brig robes from lark ! the Uni- 
versities 

They were collected in a reception-room on the right of the stairs, and 
thence were led into the Queen's preset Her Majesty, att 
simple mou , was seated at tl f St. G iH 
her court around her Lord John R Sir George 
among the group on her right hand; I Wai l 
and Prince Albert presented the addr : 

The address of Lor yor and Ald Mr. I 
corder Stuart Wortley. It expressed « il to | 
chief blessings of the restoration of t fa | I 
vind ion of civil and s ] \ th lusts hou 
her Majesty was called t in f xpre I 
the g us ilt by tl p | st l 
mea s illuded rm to t int tion of R 
ciples and practices by some clergymen The Queen “listened w 
great attention to this addr ind at several portions of it slight] 
clined her head, as if in token of assent Her gracious answ 
out the erence to religious liberty, and made it the ground but 
to civic tradition i 

Answer to the Lord Mayor and Ald ‘TI receive with much satis- 
faction your loyal and affectionate address. I heartily coneur with you 
your grateful acknowledgments of the many blessings conferré pon tl 


his hly favoured 


nation, and in your atta 
and to the 


great principles of civil and religious liberty, in the defence 


hment to the Protestant faith } 


































































































which the city of London has ever beemwenspicuous. That faith ; an¢ a 
principles are so justly dear to the people of this country, that I co; foew 
rely on their cordial support-im-up holding and maintaining them a r 
danger with which they may be threatened, from whatever quarter it 
proceed.”’ 

The.address-ofthe Court of Common Countil, read by # 
corder, ranked among the highest of the’ blessings which we owe ¢, Re 
vine Providence, the establishment of civil and religious lib rty a 
preservation of the pure and Scriptural worship of the oa 
free from all foreign dominion or interference ; it 
of the Corporation in favour of equal civil rights with refe 
ligious distinctions ; it offered support in repelling th r = 
a foreign potentate ; and it expressed deep regret at the gradual intea 
tion of unauthorized innovations in the Scriptural wors ship and 
tions of the Protestant Church, and the inculcation by 
of principles and practices allied to those of Rome. 
distantly referred to the Tractarian allusions. 

Answer to the Common /—“*T sineerely thank you for y 
newed assurances of unaltered attachment to my person and throne. an, 
the constitution of this country. Your tried and consis at advocacy of. 
equi il enjoyment of civil rights b vy all classes of your fellow- subjects ent 
the expression of your st ntiments « m the present occasion to pec aliar : 
deration. You may be of my earnest desire and fir 
under God’s blessing, to maintain unimpaired the relig 
justly prized t ry the } Pp opl of this country, and to uphc ld, i 
guard, the pure and Scriptural worship of the Protestant faith, y 
been happily established in this land.”’ 

The mover and seconder of each address, and some other member 
the deputation, were presented to her Majesty ; and th ‘ 
drew to the Waterloo Hall, to do justice to the sumptuous luncheon whieh 
is a customary finale to such ceremonial occasions cag 
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aiso 








Waatend 


refi ear to tl 








niinistra. 
some of our ¢ 


He r Majesty's ad 


W 





Counc 
ur x 





assured m determination, 


Lverty which 

















The City Lieutenancy presente d an address having no especis k. 
ed feature and received : b Samy of general tenour, 

Answer to the City I ‘Your renewed assurances —_ 
sent occasion of devoted loy: Its and ‘affection to my person and g - 
are highly gratifying to me. It will continue to be, as it has eve , 
earnest endeavour, in the exercise of the power and authority l t i 
me, as the supreme governor of this realm, to maintain the indeper and 1 





uphold the constitutional liberties of my people against all aggression and 
encroachment.” 

The deputation from Oxford now entered, with the Duk 
ton at its head, in his full costume as Chancellor; Sir 


ly attending him. The Duke was in good health and . an 
‘in his peculiar energetic manner 





close 





read the address of his University 

t especii ill asserted the Queen's yr macy in all it 
cal, and temporal things ; faithful adherence to tl 
doctrine, and discipline of our Reformed Church ; 





protess¢ d 





and offi 








f earnest endeavour to train up the academical yo in fai 
tachment to the truths of holy Scripture, as set forth in the Art 
formularies.” The ty 4 especially referred to the import lu 
penpenatnliition of the University 

Answer te ey en ity—*T accept with m om tion t "a 
ed proof afforded by youl po aa yur edt ind loyalty to 1 D 


ir steadfast adherence to the prin ipl s 
will continue to be, my er 
ur Reformed Cl 


ind government, and of yo 
tution. It has ever been, and ever 
the efficiency and maintain the purity of « 
preme government of which, under God, is by law confided to 1 
highly gratifying to me to be assured of your faithful adherence 
iples, doctrine, and ne. While I cordially con 

ull classes of my subjects should enjoy the free exercise 
rely on my determination to + org 
the indepe ndence of my people ag unst aggressions 
iny foreign power Your « rnest endeavour, 

yortant duties, to train up the youth intrusted to your care in faithf tach- 

to the truths of holy Scripture unnot fail, under God's t My 
ive a powerful effect in st ngthening the defences of Prot 

ind in preserving l 


inviolate the privilege 
of thi ntry. 

Presentations having been made, and the 
tired to the Waterloo Hall, Prince Albert sought the ¢ 
id led it into the Royal presence: 
rsity, read the addres It especially repelled for 
1 the Pope’s claim 


tior 
to the people thei } 


mote 





may 





I 
I 
ment 
l 





Oxford deput 


tion, al ind, as Chancellor of ¢ g 


+ + sal i 
of territorial jurisdiction 
] ple their am t 


iis exclusively laical t 
Answer to Cambridge t 
ful addres I fully 7 


ient rights and libert | 





irticipate in exp 


& for the blessings whic 
I rejoice in the proofs wl 
shed attachment of 


Whil 














irliamet 


of P: 
nounced dramatic ent 
in’s selected company mmenced on 
performance of King Henry the F ‘ | 
f Hotspur, and Mr. Bartley that of Falstaff, greatly to tl atistact 4 


her Majesty, and an audience of som« 
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f Aldermen, held on Wednesday, the Lord Mayor commu- | nt concurrently to prove, that at no time of Smith's stay with the cor- 
’ t of a person acting under compulsion or fear; that 











sairs was his manuer th 


me At a Court 0 

















May --ated amidst ‘ great cheering,” the Queen’s gracious r* ply to the ad- , 

R = . voted by the Court upon the Papal aggression ; and the Town-Clerk | 4 ted with the violent impulse of a man pursuing the life of his. choice 
ie. dress : eo ae 1 that he had a numt f chances to escape when on & and when elose 
dD was instructs 4 to enter the reply upon the Journals reg Aner \ ; i ’ 

The Committee of Privileges was commissioned to examin the records yptain of th s rew. and the uncontrolled 1 both their actions 
ith reference to the hist ry and functions of the Court ol Hlustings, ind his own rs n fir that life was dvantage as well 
ghich is at present laughed at n absurd appendage and en iumbranc¢ s lawless excitet t } mself said in the hearing several persons 

% } tp the Munk ipality i belief is entertaine d that it may be made useful that he would not \ wn sha f the Vitt i, Ww was but on [ 
t , registration of buildings the many va P by the corsairs, ! 000 
s of : gg a. court for the r : > 1 
1 ‘ ——_ he opening ] Campbell in sum rv ir- 
tUC. ‘ . t ; a} hl . nihase +} . ‘ - oe 
str \t a meeting of the Honourable Artillery Company, last week, for th able to ¢ ns } id ry, a special ( them . 
<p of electing the Court of Assistants and other officers, the party | Te) t nsidet r verdict without th m t ul v of 
eTgy parpos¢ : : . ill th j Aft rent . ’ , lerat ‘ let 
5 << hori’s views a6 t wT , . P . ‘all the evi é ninu l ition, ive a ve 
now ho have oppos' d rince Albert’s vi " was overthrown : a Court of A rang cpt ah poappssene Clipse ers ges he we a 
stants was elected chiefly from Prince’s supporters , * ia Chant + ee =e? ; ag , 
ss ” . ef tha I ns 1 might iN been an unwilling’ptrat nd 
De . : . ninian that y n 9 : , a } 
- » cattle show of the Smithfield ¢ iub in Baker Street, Portman 92" Captain Cook ha ne him but a trifin ties illin 
dt e Ca 1 
the gare, Which was open d to the public on Tuesday, is described as re- nim @ wilting pM 
+ LOE ’ , 7 a hl . ) — 
itlee markably large and excellent this year Lhe first prizes were genet ally ee eae al 5 eeninilibne:s ‘ eee 7 
. } y , ‘ ‘ Ul ‘ « { ‘ ‘ yas ive i 
ders or farmers: the ] e for oxen, by John Tucker, of | ( our S t} l 


nsi- won by bre ot 
for short-woolled sheep, by M1 John Williams, of Berk- , : : 
i ‘ i \ i ‘ filha a] 






































tion, Somersetshire ; n I Y 
h is sire ; for pigs, bv Mr. Fisher Hubbs, of Essex; for extra stock, by Mr 
safe. Stephen G och, of Norfolk. The greater number of s dary Mr. ( S . 
hg were gained by amateur noblemen und gentlemen—Prir Albert, tl | | ( harged w j 
Duke of Richm md. the Earl of Warwick, and « 2 Du f , beatu “ : m , mr. Sioa 
Wellington exhibit d “a four und six months old eross-bred heifer, , ‘ ‘ t fr. Clarks I 
between the Scotch Highland cow a .d the Brahmin bull, fed on grass, red i neh 
, } M ‘ I " tho M y 
chaff, barley-m« il, oil-cake, and ts”: “a most singular ist no | : a : L, : i Mr. § i 
4 in shape than in temper, ‘t having a buffalo hump, drooping behind h ' he | : 
rk- mule, and launching t I ith great dexterity at iy W : ; ; a 
came neal its rang oted Tt t there was | epeci t : 
ae the favourit ra f polled Gallowa f tt ‘ i na Mr. Fr a 
a and that th I iplain that “ there is now great dithi- Mr.S i ; ‘ 
aay 1 , 
ti eulty in gett ta isonab Let The Speak f the He } t 
and lied in “ improved Essex Heckfield pig und th t t 1 
und ) ther is described with admiration tor port of ' } 
\ i hing to profit by the pres i I = = - 
ng- wricult : 1 farmers ass | to attend t : - 
vlis rs : . : I I re, M [ 
‘Bu Cattle Show in Baker 5t l ner meet t Lond M © 7 
nd . - Lt 
_ Tavern, on Thursday Ay f nts had been made t mod 
, unusual press of Pr t it room, but t om W ) 
“al lly large ; at no period there a hundred I nt, 
— the end of the pro lings scarcely thirty vs tl ly \ 
neces ory Ch cl. Mr. G Young presided, a M 3 1 t t 
“A was the sole M.P. present. The tune of all the speakers was onc of \ t 
- great hostility to landlords Mr. Young stated the s ty’s prograt se: t ted ent 
. t Jude now the equalization -rate and its imposition on p : 
real ] volition malt- non-renewal of 1 
We } 
rev t tit n { il ra R ‘ 
D ss 
‘ ile tenants ce | 184 M p 
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lukewarmness in not prosecuting. Mr. Pontifex, the clerk, excused the of- 
ficers by reference to difficulties respecting the expenses: but, after an in- 
dignant demonstration from the Alderman, he took up the case for the Union. 
Mr. Clarkson again, out of humane consideration for the weak state of the 
girl, abstained from any questions; but restated that Mr. Sloane’s friends 
rely with confidence on his exculpation in the sequel. Mr. Sloane is to ap- 
pear again today. The case will ultimately be sent to the Old Bailey. 








A number of men are in custody, and have been examined by the Bow 
Street Magistrate, on charges of robbing the London Docks, some years since. 
One of them, Garrett, was a warechouseman in the docks, and another, John- 
son, was a delivery-foreman ; three carmen were charged with complicity ; 
and Henry Wilson, a grocer in Capel Street, Whitechapel, was accused of 
‘chasing some of the stolen goods, at a price far below the absolute first 
cost and duty. Coffee, sugar, and pepper, were carried away ; the two men 
in the docks taking advantage of their position to send the property out in 
waggons that came for other goods. The chief witnesses were three ap- 
provers—Groves, a carman, Maynard, a man who sold the plundered sugar 
and coffee to Wilson, and Mitchell, who was employed under Garrett. On 
Saturday, Johnson said he was “ disposed to admit his own guilt,” and en- 

ivoured to “show up the rascality ” of the approvers, He and Wilson 
w committed for trial ; the others were remanded 

On Wednesday, Garrett, Stratford, and Poole, were committed for trial, 
the former on two charges; Oram was liberated at the instance of the pro- 





secutors—the Commissioners of Customs—as the evidence against him was 
not strong. During the proceedings most extraordinary disclosures were 
made. According to the approvers, a regular system of plunder has been 


ied on by many of the people employed in the London Docks: when 
ertain men were seen to enter with waggons, the initiated knew at once 
that a robbery was to be effected; on those occasions the uninitiated were 
sent out of the way. Where goods were thus surreptitiously removed, the 
revenue as well as the owners was defrauded, as no duty was paid. An offi- 
n the Customs said the revenue-officials could not check this: millions 
remained in bond for years ; if the officers took stock in ware- 
house A, the robbers made up any deficiency there by bringing goods from 
warehouse B, and vice versa. 

The seven persons concerned with the robbery of jewellery in the Strand 

been at last committed for trial by the Bow Street Magistrate. 

\t Marlborough Street Police Office, on Monday, William St. Clair at- 
tended to answer a summons charging him with endeavouring by threats and 
intimidation to compel the contractors for the Exhibition Building to alter 
their mode of carrying on their business. The evidence on both sides was 
similar to that formerly mentioned. The solicitor for the defence raised nu- 
: one was, that two Magistrates must adjudicate in such 
Mr. Bingham postponed his judgment till the following day. 
then reviewed the case at great length, disposed of the technical objections, 
and finally committed the defendant to prison for two months, without hard 
labour. 

George Hacket, the convict who escaped from the Model Prison, is still 
it large. A reward of 50/. is offered for his capture. Yesterday week, when 
the offer of the reward was not generally known, he drove in a cab to Bil- 
lingsgate, where he is well known, visited divers public-houses, and treated 
his cronies. His father worked for many years in the market. No attempt 
was made to seize him. 

\ collision occurred at the Primrose Hill tunnel on Saturday night. Many 
inggage-trains having arrived at the Camden Town end of the tunnel, the 
line was completely blocked up, and notice was sent to stop up-trains from 
passing through the tunnel. A train from Tring was thus stopped ; it con- 
sisted of four carriages, containing about a dozen passengers. The driver of 
. train from Birmingham, either disregarding the signals of danger or not 

bserving them, drove his engine into the stationary train. Though the 

shock did not kill any one or break limbs, several persons were st verely cut 

and bruised. The last carriage of the Tring train was demolished : fortunately 
was cmpty. 
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nerous objections 
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Che Yrovinres. 


rhe noisiest meeting, beyond all comparison, ever seen or heard in 


Birmingham,” was held in the great Hall there on Wednesday, upon the 
requisition of several hundred zealous and respectable Protestants who 
wished to pronounce against the Pope. But Birmingham is well stored 


ith other 


said that 


sects besides Church-of-England “ Protestants”; and it is 
t the most crowded moment there could not have been fewer in 
the Hall than nine thousand persons. The Mayor took the chair. Mr 
James Taylor moved an address of the usual stamp: his whole perform- 
ance Was in pantomime—it was impossible for him to be heard above the 
roar of shouts and jokes. Mr. Melson, a Wesley an, seconded the address, 
with a speech that was only somewhat less inaudible : the words “ Duke 
»f Norfolk,” “‘ John Bull,” “ statutes of pramunire,” “ Inquisition” “ Ga- 
lileo,”” *‘ Luther,” and “ the Fathers,” give to us readers a better idea of 
his topics than his audience would suffer themselves to gain. Mr. Joseph 
Sturge then moved an amendment, respectfully submitting to the Queen 
{ the Roman measure calls for no legislative interference, and praying 

for the maintenance and extension of civil and religious liberty. M1 
ge’s respectable reputation will supply a better notion of his speech 
than the reporters profess to give; for he in his turn was roared 
lown by the army of Protestant supporters to the Protestant requi- 
Mr. Edmonds, the Town-Clerk, “then attempted for 
pwards of an hour to address the meeting’: a few smart ejacu- 
lations seem to have been’ caught by a local reporter who was close 
used the stethiscope at the orator’s chest. At about 


) 
] 
I 


Sturg: 


ition George 


igh to have 
clock, the dinner-hour of the artisans, there was a terrible assault 

1 the entrances, by fresh crowds striving for admission ; but the pressure 
subsided without serious mischief. The Reverend James Angel James 


1 man the greatest personal weight, and of attractive powers of speech, 
had tumultuous a reception as the rest; and Mr. George Dawson, 


the aecomplished and popular lecturer, made a brief speech to a con- 
ued accompaniment of hisses, which swelled with the rise of his clo- 

ut perieds. His last sentence in favour of “full and complete reli- 
zious freedom to all’’ raised a shout that drowned the adverse demon- 
ms. Mr. Stokes, a Roman Catholic, is mentioned as “the only 

He spoke patriotically in 


speaker that obtained an immediate hearing.” 


2 tone that awakened national sympathies binding Englishmen of all 
reeds; bat bounced out at the end with the assertion that “the agitation 
is a sens less attack on the true principles of the rights of conscienc 

At five o'clock, after five hours of uninterrupted row, the Mayor took a 


show of hands on the amendment; the show was so balanced that h« 
id not decide: on a second show, he felt obliged to say that the amend- 
’ ] The original address was then put: the show of hands 


m 


t was Lost. 


vas again so equally balanced that the Mayor said, 
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. . = — i 
ginal resolution lost.” So it was a drawn battle; and the meeti 
parated without resolving anything at all. Ing 8. 

The constituency of North Nottinghamshire threatens to rebel aoa; 
the long-established ascendancy of the family influence which is Against 
in that county—to reject the “ lukewarm ”’ Conservatism of Lord Nev 7 
and to choose a business magistrate, in whom the tenant-farm¢ e 
a while repose more faith. The Nottinghamshire Guardian 
address signed by more than a thousand occupiers in the divisi 
on its nobility and gentry to send to Parliament none but m 
firmly advocate the agricultural rights; and the leaders of these ates 
rialists have called forth Mr. William Hodgson Barrow, one of the Can” 
Justices, as a candidate. Mr. Barrow is a Protectionist, but a 7 
friend to vigorous national retrenchment; and his appearance in the § m 
creates alarm among the “ established connexion” from which the ( 
Members have generally been chosen. 

The Earl of Carlisle has been refreshing those kindly relations to # 
inhabitants of Leeds which originated in his political character of Mem), 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, and were cemented by his own 
personal qualities. The managers of the Tradesmen’s Benevolent § 
in Leeds ventured to invite his Lordship to preside at one of their 
anniversaries ; and he not only consented, but volunteered, as he s vuld 
at any rate be in the town, to deliver two lectures to the members of ig 
Leeds Mechanics Institute,—one on the poetry of Pope, and th other 
on his own travels in America. His offer was accepted with delight ana 
the lectures were delivered on Thursday and Friday evenings last oak. 
It was at first intended that they should be heard in the hall of th In- 
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stitute; but that would contain but three hundred, and four times 
many were expected : the Music-Hall, which will hold some fifteen hun. 
dred persons, was chosen; and even this building proved far too small 


as many gentlemen became members of the Institute solely with the pur. 
pose of attending on these occasions, and parties travelled from the re. 
mote verge of the county to be present. Mr. Becket, M.P., Mr, J. G 
Marshall, M.P., the Dean of Ripon, and a suitable garnishing of distin. 
guished ladies grouped round Lady Mary Howard, Lord Carlisle's sj 
were on the platform each night. The attention of the audience, jan 
together so that every person must have been suffering inconvenient p 
sure, was engaged and riveted in each instance for two hours or mor 





pure criticism of the English classic proving as interesting under ¢} 
noble lecturer's treatment, as graphic portraiture of the living men an 
existing things of the great Western Republic. At the close, th 
ence, with genuine enthusiasm, expressed their gratitude in a y 
thanks. 


The provinces now emulate the metropolis in local cattle-shows al 
equal in extent and excellence with the great central show of the Sm 
Club. The Midland Counties have been exhibiting their ability and re- 
sources as breeders at Birmingham, before a numerous and fashionabl 
concourse of visiters; and Salisbury has been the focus of a display whicl 
in sheep and pigs is described as unsurpassed in any other place or seas 
In the Birmingham display, Prince Albert, and Lords Warwick, How 
Leicester, Hatherton, and Aylesford, were prize-gainers ; at Salisbu 
the most successful competitors were Mr. Ford and Mr. J. Strattor 








The Hampshire Telegraph, in an eulogium on the really substantial ad- 
vantages of the port of Southampton, says it has reason to belies 
the arrangement the Post-office has already made with Southampton f 
the reception and transmission of over-sea mails, will be extended s 
to comprise the mails to and from the United States. 

A discovery has just been made which is likely to be of immens 
portance to the town of Cheltenham and neighbourhood 
some men were sinking for water at Hatherly, on one of the estat 
recently purchased of the Reverend Dr. Roy by Mr. Thomas Picker 
when they came upon appearances which gave evident indications of 
existence of coal. An engineer was called in, who examined the strata 
ind his report being highly favourable, arrangements are now being mad 
for sinking a shaft. 


Last Ww LN 


Time s. 


At the Liverpool Winter Assizes, on Monday, William Threlfall pleat 
guilty to forging a bill of exchange for 1000/. Mr. Bliss stated for the | 
secution, that the prisoner had uttered forged bills by wholesale. His { 
gery of thirty, for 32,811/., and his guilty knowledge with respect to a hun- 
dred and fifteen others, for 133,000/., could be proved. There were four in- 
dictments against him. Mr. Sergeant Wilkins, for the prisoner, said that 
nearly every instance the bills had been taken up before they became du 
113,801/. in all. Others would have been met but for the breaking up 
his business by the discovery of the forgeries; still his estate would pay 


rom 12s. to 15s. in the pound. Morally speaking, he had no intention t 
defraud. Mr. Bliss replied, that 70,000/. or 80,000/. of the bills had bee 
met, but there were others for 30,0007. which never could be met. M 


Justice Talfourd said that, morally speaking, as well as legally, he 
dered a person who should commit forgery with the intention of taking 
the bill before it was due was guilty. When the offence was punishabl 
death, many persons had been executed who, no doubt, intended to do what 
it was said had been the prisoner's intention. He had no doubt that )) 
Dodd never intended to defraud Lord Chesterficld when he forged his na 

t was quite impossible that he could adopt a notion that, in such 
there was not a moral as well as a legal guilt. Sergeant Wilkins explained, 
that he never doubted the immorality of such transactions: he 
wished to state, in mitigation of his offence, that the prisoner, up to tir 
»f the discovery of his guilt, had never dishonoured a single bill. Judgu 
was deferred till next day; when the prisoner was sentenced to be trans 
ported for life. 

The Reverend Mr. Fenwick, the Cambridge Proctor, and his two * 
dogs,” did not pay the fines imposed upon them by the Borough Magist 
till the form of capturing them had been gone through An arrangemel! 
was made by which the Superintendent of Police formally arrested them 
the office of Mr. Fenwick’s solicitor, and the fines were paid This wa 
to form the basis of an action for false imprisonment by the University 
thorities against those of the town 


IRELAND. ; 
It is currently reported that Sir A. B. Brooke, Bart., M.P., will 
raised to the Peerage; and that Colonel Cole, M.P. for Enniskillen, a 
Captain Archdall, M.P., will be the County Members to represent 
new constituency in Parliament.— Enniskillen Reporte”. 
The threatened county meetings in Ireland as a sct-off agitation against 
No-Popery movement in England would seem to have begun with 4 
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“*T declare the ori- | demonstration in Mayo county, at which a large number of Catholic gen- 
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December 14, 1850.] 


Mr. Moore, M.P. for the county, presided ; and Mr, 


—— 
se were present. ; 
uy F other M.P. for the county, moved the first resolu- 


Ousely Higging, the 

— ncly, 
ie t this meeting, representing the feelings of upwards of two hundred 
thousand Catholics in this county, view with surprise and indignation a late 
letter from Lord John Russell to the Bishop of Durham, in which he abuses 
let high station as First Minister of the Crown, fomenting religious animo- 
ates Sane her Majesty’s subjects, and exciting against one portion of the 
inhabitants of the country the sectarian hate, the fanaticism, and the fury of 
the other. 
be oor gins said, he considered it now incumb« nt on all Catholic 
Members—especially those who prefer their religion to their party—to 
determine on some common cours of a tron, for convincing Lord John 
Russell of the “ mistake’’ he has made. The meeting resolved to pre- 
gnt a memorial to the Queen, praying her to dismiss from her councils a 
Vinister in w hom the people of Ireland have no confidcuce, and whom 
they can no longer support w ith honour. 

The lead-mine recently discovered near the town of Galway is to be 
brought under practical operation immediately, by parties with whom M: 
Jones, the owner of the soil, has come to terms; and it is announced that 
at least one hundred men will be placed at work there by the Ist of January 

The Limerick Chronicle narrates a gallant and successful struggle of a 
sentleman with a band of assassins. ‘Tuesday sennight, about five o'clock, 
9s John Lowe, Esq., D.L., Rockbarton, accompanied by his servant, was re- 
turning on an outside car from Ballylanders, where he had been collecting 
rents, he was attacked near Kilrush by tive armed men, who jumped over a 
ditch upon the road-side, and called upon him to pull up; which he refused 
to do; whert upon two of the party prese nted their guns at him, but fortu- 
nately misfired. The horse was moving at a slow pace, and another of th 
ruffians rushed to the side of the car where Mr. Lowe sat, and again pre- 
sented; but that gentleman instantly struck down the muzzle and sprung off 
the car, levelling his assailant, whom he fell upon; and while down a fourth 
ruffian broke a gun across his shoulders, and the other would have blown 
his brains out but for the servant, Simon Clanchy, who with a loaded whip 
tumbled the villain who aimed at his master. On raising him from the 
ground, Mr. Lowe was fully determined to continue the struggle ; which the 
cowardly miscreants observing, decamped, and the heroic gentleman pro- 
ceeded home in safety. Next morning a pistol, loaded with slugs, was found 
at a ditch-side where the attack took place.” 





Foreign aud Colonial. 


Germany.—The peace resolves of the two Cabinets at Berlin and 
Vienna are in actual enforcement The Berlin Gazette of the 10th con- 
tained decrees ordaining an immediate reduction of the army ; and it was 
said on authority that a similar decree would have appeared in the Vienna 
Gazette on the same day. There is little beyond this to state; for the 
bulk of the German correspondence is disquisition rather than narrative, 
—arguments on the effect of the “ Punctationen”’ or points of the con- 
vention lately drawn up at Olmiitz. The authentic document, now pub- 
lished, is not so detailed as that which we quoted in our last week's Post- 
script; nor is it quite so explicit even in its narrower form, It does not 
seem so expressly favourable to Prussia; but on the other hand, close ex- 
amination does not convict it of excessive Austrianism, One party in- 
sists that it acknowledges the Diet; but the name of the Dict is nowher 
mentioned, and the continued existence of the Confederation is of cours 
assumed by Prussia as much as by Austria. It would seem that Prussia 
has, on the contrary, carried her point of having the Diet treated as a de- 
funct executive, and of getting Austria with her allies to treat with Prus- 
sia and her allies, each in her segregated character, as to the best form of a 
new executive for the Confederation A semi-official memorial 
lished as a commentary on the Olmiitz convention sustains this view, 
and asserts that “‘ Prussia now obtains what in September and Octobe: 
was asked and denied.” 

France.—The anniversary of the election of the President of the Re- 
public, the 10th December, was celebrated in Paris by a féte, which was 
“exceedingly splendid, and which passed off without the slightest ac- 
cident.” The Prefect of the Seine was the nominal host ; and besides the 
chief guest, there were gathered round him, in the Hétel de Ville, minis- 
ters, ambassadors, and distinguished politicians, nearly two hundred. The 
programme prescribed the single toast “ To the President of the Repub- 
lic,” and relied on a calculated spontaneity for the President's compli- 
mentary return of a toast “To the City of Paris.” M. Berger, the Pre- 
fect of the Seine, in proposing the toast, congratulated his hearers on the 
fact that now the noise alone of its fetes int rrupts the laborious calm of 
the Hotel de Ville ; and then ascribed it to the President Napoleon's ef- 
forts and devotedness, that | 
all the interests of politic s and spe 

“ A solicitude for its interests,” 
with you a family inheritance; your 
page in our history. 
heart of the capital ; and at the 
the new ente 
mer of demo 
vantageous { 


pub- 


citizens were at length permitted to set asic 
ik of the interests of Paris only 

said the Prefect to the President, 
government has already its honoura 
; open in the 





Streets, levards, and new quartiers, 
same time that art raises splendid palaces t 
three hundred houses fall beneath the ham- 
ion,—ruins fruitful for the labour of the workman, and a 

: r the embellishment and the salubrity of the city.”’ 

_ Presid nt Napoleon, in reply, availed himself dexterously of the family 
alusions; and dropped additionally some of those constitutional ir 


endoes by which he h bitually gratifies his supporters and 


iways, 











mystifies his 
opponents, : 

“Tf any good has during the last two years, the merit 
must be attributed to the principle of popular election, which | 1 
‘rom the conflict of ambitions a real and incontestable right. Let us there- 
fore declarc it loudly, that it is grand principles and noble passions, su 
aity and disinterestedness, which save societies, and not any specul 


been effected 


of strength and chance. To tell me that France has beheld her prosperity 
increase during the last tw years, is to address to me the culegium whic! 
iches me the most. \t present I am happy to be able to admit that ] 
sas returned to men’s minds; that the dangers which existed two y 
back have disappeared; and that, notwithstanding the uncertainty of mat- 
ers, a future is reckoned on, because it is felt that é/ difications f 





take place, they will be accomplished without trouble. 

P “The Municipal Council of Paris is right in reckoning on the Government 
or everything that can render the situation of the city more prosperous ; for 
Paris is the heart of | rance, and all the ameliorations whi h are adopted there 
ontribute power fully to the general wellbeing Acce pt then, Pe ntlemen, 
with my thanks, a toast ‘To the City of Paris.’ Let us apply all our efforts 
to embellish this great 1 iorate the position of its inhabitants, and 
to enlighten them as to their real interests. Let 





ity, to amel 





us open new streets, rend 
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more healthy the populous quarters which require air and light, and let the 
beneficent rays of the sun penetrate everywhere within our walls, as the 
light of truth within our hearts.” 

The Monitew says that the reference to “ modifications, to be aceom- 
plished without trouble, and the papers of next 
day were full of comments upon it, in every possible and conflicting sens 
but opinion in Paris resigns itself to future events. 

After the banquet, the magnificent salons of the Hétel de Ville, 
are unique in Europe, were thrown open to between five and six thousand 
guests. Bands of mu stationed in the Salle des Fétes, the Salk 
du Trone, and the great ball- the dancing was kept up with 
great spirit till four o’clock on Wednesday morning 

CENTRAL AFRICA rhe Times of yesterday had the following abstract 
of “ intelligence from the Saharan African expedition,” up to th th of 
August last 

* The expedition had literally 
near to the territory of the Kailo 


created “a sensation ” 


wer 


room; and 


fought its way up to Sel ifeet im Al 


En-Nour, to whom it is recom- 


1ce Prince, 








mended. Mr. Richardson had been obliged to ransom his life and tho f 
his fellow-travellers twic rhe whole population of the Northern districts 
of Aheer had been ra 1 against the expedition, joined by all the bandits 
and robbers who infest that region of the Sahara Che traveller re now 
in comparative security It has been a tremendous undertaking for them t 
force their way amongst tribes who had never seen the face of a Christia 
ind who look upon Ch tlans s the declared enemies of God tl rreat 
Soudan route, from Ghat to Aheer, is n explored.” 

Carr or Goop Horr.— Letters from Cape Town, of the 27th October 


communicate the starting of Mr. Fairbairn for England in the Mada- 
gascar, and the intention of Sir Andries Stockenstrom to rt early next 
spring, his delicate health forbidding his sojourn in ow 
the winter 


Wes! 


climate du 
Inpies.—The intelligence from Jamaica to the 14th November 
is most melancholy rhe South side of the island has been stricken 
with appalling severity by the cholera. We mentioned lately how it had 
broken out in Kingston, and how the deaths had been nearly a hundred 
iday; we now learn that after there had been 203 deaths ther 
day, the Board of Health discontinued its re 
leave us in painful uncertainty whether this st 
of prudence, or in a panie which had disperse 
again At Port Royal, the disease had 


on one 
turn and the accounts 
p was taken from a notion 
dthe member 


carried off a fourth of the entire 





population, before it disappeared At St. Catharine’s, the seat of go- 
vernment, seventy bod once lay without the means to inter them Sir 
Charles Grey induced twenty of the convicts to perform the office, by a 
promise of commuting their sentence On another occasion he caused 
some of the troops to perform a similar task. “Sir Charles had ued a 
notice calling on the clergy to allow burials in unconsecrated ground ; 
and suggesting that gangs of men should dig so many graves as to keepsome 
hundred constantly ready rhe 13th of November was kept as a day of 


fasting and humiliatior 





Business, whether private or public, was at a stand-sti In Spanish 
Town, at one time, 1 f the shops were closed; att t 1 ser- 
vants having died, or fled to the Northern parts of the isl where the 
scourge had not appeared, Trelawney was still unvisited 

The Legislature stood adjourned to the 19th of Novem! but it w 
unlikely that th ‘ 1 be a quorum when that day arriv« 


Piisrellanucans. 
] has resigned the 


, Emb 
wt 


Ponsonby, we hear 





ll continue to 3 Chargé d’ Affaire ntil the arrival of 
his Lordship’s suce+ Lord and Lady Por y hay ved in Bel 
rave Street for the winter Si? ‘ 
The Honourable G Jerningham, now Secretary of the | assy 
it Constantinople, ppointed Seeretary of the Embassy at Pari 
A semi-oflicial weck ontemporary announces that “ a Royal Com- 
mission is about to to inquire and report upon the whole subject of 
the law of Divorce: net merely the proceedings in the Eccl l 
Courts, but the proceedings in Parliament ; not the d a mensd et 
thorve alone, but the m weighty and important question of the 
a vineulo mat 4 h troubles many an honest man, and ws ene 
doubt many an honest man too.” The Commission, it is utiderstood, 


unpbell, Lord 
, M.P., Mr. Page Wood, 


Beaumont, Lord Redesdale, Dh 
M.P.. and Mr. Bouverie, 


will consist of Lord ¢ 
Lushington, Mr, W 
M.P. 

At the public examination of the pupils in the East India Company's 
Military School at A mbe, on Monday, Mr. F. 8, Stanton and M1 
Julian St. John Ho n were the most succe 


ssful in the competition 





hereditary head of | lish co-reli nists in pronouncement agameat 
the ff their hierarchy : the Duke of Norfolk has 
tt wwing letter to Lord Beaumont, with leave to make what 
1 fitt if latter h sent a copy from hi reside 
Ireland for wm n London 
Arundel ¢ Nov ‘ 
My | I y nel with the opinions in your let 
l 1 Zet l, tl ly t you to expr my I t tl I 
t tha feel as we that ult t pi 
totally 1 { 1 t r= n I t 
, 
[ ret I faith y yi NoORPt 
‘To the | 
Mr. Char] Purt Coo] the Chancery barrister, | forwat 3 
te to t l which } t! pect of a Catholi 1 cstiol 
intended t t Government out of any fix that the I’: 
movement may m to have forced them into Mr. Cooper say 
“A Roman Cath Peer, as eminent by his talents as by his acquire- 
ments, has writt to me, suggesting that ‘if the Roman Catholic in 
numbers adopt tl \ that has been given, and publicly declare that 
ite edict of the Court of Rome cannot be received or accepted by Englist 
van Catholics without a violation of their duty as citizens, the who 
difficulty of their position would be got over, and further enactments « 
bicet ld be rendered unnecessary.’ ”’ 
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On the other hand, 
present difficulties by an armed expedition to Rome,—of course, after a 
pretermitted request to the French army of occupation to get out of our 
way. ‘The valiant Earl would have our Queen indite this “ short and 
decisive communication ” to the Pope 

* Victoria, by the grace of God, Queen of Great 
fender of the Faith,—to the Pope, greeting. 

“Tf the bull recently issued by your Holiness, claiming dominion within 
my realms, and placing both myself and my Protestant subjects out of the 
pale of Christianity, is not within one hour after this letter is delivered to 
you withdrawn, and an ample apology made for the insult which you have 
offered to me and to my people, in the name of Protestant England I declars 
war against you, and there. sh: ull be no peace with Rome till I have received 
due satisfaction at your hands.”’ 

The Reverend G. Wilmot, of Kenilworth, he Earl of Minto, 
asking authority to contradict the statement that he had encow 
Roman Government to hope that its scheme of reviving the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy in this county would not be opposed by our Gevernment. 
To this inquiry Lord Minto made the following prudent reply. 

“Minto, Ist November 1850 

“Sir—I very much regret that the reserve necessarily imposed on tho 
charged with diplomatic duties does not admit of my entering into 
thorized explanations on subjects connected with my mission to Ital; 
which I should otherwise have been most ready to atiord you 
hope, however, that recent experience of the di trust with which 
from the same quarter are to be received, will induce you to hesi 
ing too easy credit to insinuations that I have been « 
sanctioned, any scheme of Roman Catholic organiz 

**T have the honour to be, Sir, your most ol 


Britain and Ireland, De- 


wrote to th 








nsulted up 


+} 


tion mn this ¢& 





vedient sery int, 


The. Bishop of Norwich has answered an address from some ci 


dred of his clergy on the Roman measur 
The Pope's bull in itself would deserve conte mpt and nothing more-—woul 


be as sheer folly as would be a similar attempt on beh se of lis faith by the 





Patriarch of the Greek Church or the grand Mufti of Mohammedanism ; 
but the fact that the nation was onc¢ Rom in in its doctri:.es, practices, and 
government, with some contemporancous circumstances, give the proceeding 
significance. Of the circumstances thus all to, the Bishop ranks as fore- 


most in its importance, the strength of the Romis! 
the influence which its strong position there necessarily has on ile of 
the United Kingdom. ‘Six millions of our fellow-subjects in Ireland are Ro- 
manists. They exercise their religion there under a church organization 

complete, and as openly displayed, as that which exists in the Papal States, 
and with a submission to its authority which certainly cannot be exceeded 


in the Pope’s own dominions. Their Bishops, moreover, assume the same 
ancient'titles as ours; and their dioceses and their parishes are the same, or 
nearly so. Open a Dublin, Directory, and you will find a table of th 
Romish Church Establishment side by side with that of our clerey list, 
dioceses, parishes, religious orders, convents, sisterhoods. Ireland, re- 


colleet, is not an independent country in alliance with England, 1 is it 
a dependency y of England; it is an integral part of the United Kingdom 
Not only is the British Legislature composed of its noblemen and com- 
moners indifferently with those of England and Scotland, and without re- 
ference to religious creed, but it has been long our progressive policy to 


remove and obliterate every distinction which may give even the appear ane 


of its people being other than one people with us lhe condition of the R 
mish Church in Ireland becomes thus the foundation of a claim that that 
Church should be put on the same footing in England. Its strength in on 
art of the United Kingdom enter rege ut s strength to it in every other part 
f we speak of the small pr portion which the English R nists beart 


rest of the people of Eng 

aggregate population of the 
sooner-or later, an attempt would be mad 
the regular and. complete form, and,_ if 


land, they remind us, tha 
United Kingdom. It was t 
to ve to thei 


pos ible, the st 








which it hasso long had in Ireland. The measure has | pla- 
tion for some years. They tell us so.” 
To the immense immigration of Irish labourers nsideral influenc 


1 } 


on the minds of the English priesthood must also | 

Of one other cause we can only speak in sorrow. The falling away of por- 
tions of the building of our holy edifice might not unreasonably favour con- 
clusions that the structure itself was unsound, and t , } 
these conclusions were hasty. ‘Our general character as a people, ou 
English habits of thinking and acting, are opposed to the genius of Ro- 
manism. There is an antagonist principle in our civil institutions and in 















our routine of social and domestic life which forbids it Da é 

may be to this or that individual or famil) nerea ger, | | 

Let us all be on our guard. But it would be al eak to | 

that the nation’s Protestantism, or the Protestantisn 1ational 

is in jeopardy. Fnglistnen must undergo othe: before 

simultaneously with this, which would leave us the same peopl t 

more than name.” ‘ 
Apart from its insulting manner, ‘the measure itself is n of which w 

have any right to complain consistently th tolera R nisn 

* We may justly look w ith mistrust and suspicion on an ¢ istical arrange- 

ment for the Romish Church which can only be adapted to a vast increase it 

members, and on the assumption of episcopal titles which suggest a riv 

or superseding of those borne by the Bishops of the Church Knglar W 


may reasonably protest against this new ecclesiastical establishment bein 


presided over by a Cardinal Archbishop, beeause, as Cardinal, he is, at tl 

same time, a state counsellor to a foreign potentate. But an e] pal 

is not tolerated if we interfere with its liberty to appoint hop ) - 
mine its number and rank, and to bestow on them any title, provided thos« 


titles infringe on no existing right 
It is above all important not to be led away by the startling effect of t 





is new in this movement, from contemplating that which is 1 , bn 
which is only more prominently brought under notice by it—the on 
feature that the arrangement is made in England by a foreign power. Suel 
a social organization is, within an indefinite range of action, irr: sponsible 
any power in the kingdom. If the head of the Church of Rome were th 
temporal subject of another state, any question h nterfere in t 


temporal affairs of this country might be made a subject of r 


remonstrance a the Government of 
was a subject but the circumstance of his being at o 
oral sovereign makes him in every such instan 
idle, with respect to an authority so constituted, to 


this country 





secmeias to religious affairs; and a reference to th earlier periods of 
our own history, to the history of other nations, and to what is taking pla: 
in Ireland at this moment in reference to education, shows this. The in- 





convenience. and mischief attendant on this imperium 
felt alike in Roman Catholic and in Protestant countries, and in re 
the security of the system of concordats has been a “~ ted: but England has 
rejected this mode, and adopted that of renouncing all official intercourse. 
The Bishop of Norwich completes his remarks on the political aspect of 
the question with counsel} to his clergy to lay before the Sovereign their as- 


in imperio have been 


ent times 





the Earl of Winchelsea proposes a solution of 


surances of their cordial support “in the vindicatic m of her rights nap 
the Protestant character of the country, whether from actual a reas} snd of 
insult.’”’ SETCaNOR or 
On the religious branch.of the subject he advises them to “ avoid ¢} 
ness of controversy,”’ while not omitting “ such instructions of their 4 
as may enable the people to resist the fallacies by which the Romish ¢ ~~ 
seeks to gain assent even to its most corrupt and uns spiritual de we 
bearing in mind that. the fundame ntal distinction between the ( we ; 
Rome and the Church of England, “is not difference in doctrine ang m= ~ 
tice, however momentous, but difference as to the source to which they Prae- 
- itely appeal for the truth of the ir respective doctrines and the rect ulti. 
of their respective practices ‘the test of Scripture, or the test of h — 
authority.” — 
An address by the Bishop of St. David's to his clergy 


uncertainty as to} 


Le bitter. 


removes the 
persons felt on n 


his opinions, which some 
his name at the foot of the joint address of the ps to tl 
Stating that he warmly sympathizes with the feelings which 
aggression has roused, he especially singles out for 
claration of his cl that ‘they do not desire anything at variang With 
those principles of toleration which form a part of the Britis} 
tion.” He approved of the measures which removed the 


t Seeing 
i¢ (Queen, 
the Papal 


m th de. 


Bishops to t} 
approbatix 


1 constitu. 


disabilities of 


Roman Catholics, not because he ever placed the slightest confidone, ™ 
the moderation or good faith of the See of Rome or of the Romish nei ~ 
hood in this country, or even because he could ascertain the limits : f te 
influence over the laity of its communion; but simply because } 7 
lieved we were strong enough to dispense with thos« feguards whict 
our ancestors, while fresh from a perilous struggle in defence of their 
civil and religious liberties, very naturally deemed n¢ essary for their 
security. He cannot even now regret the removal of thos disabilities, 


With reference to the declaration they had quoted, that no foreign prings 
&e. “hath or ought to have any jurisdiction,” &e. within 
the Bishop of St. David’s conceives that this is a decla 
matter of fact, but a point of doctrine, which we hold as Protestants, not 
is English subjects, and which our Roman Catholic fellow subjects both 
notoriously do and lawfully may reject,’—in short, that the words 

t more than a denial of the Pope’s spiritual supremacy,” 


’ 
these ri alms, 
ition “not to a 








‘amount to nothing 
clergy in the Archdeaconry of London 


Upwards of two hundred of th 
Roman aggression, whi 


have signed a declaration against the 
in a new practical light. They say 





plac 08 it 





** We feel assured that this aggression of the Court of Rome upon th pres 

itives of the Imperial Crown of En land, if not powerfully resisted and 
effectually repelled, will be the prelu to such constant interference of 
Romish priests, Jesuits, and monks, in the internal affairs of king 








nd to such public exhibitions of the most offensive rites of the R 
Church as wil ite universal distrust, will disturb the tra 

country, will expose the loyal and perc ible Roman Catholies of this King- 
dom to all the evils which attend upon a double duty of submission, one 
owing to their spiritual and another to their temporal Sovereign, and will 
eventually endanger not only the Church but also the Throne of this king. 











don 

This large body of the Londen clergy echoes with distinctness thé 
charge against Ministers of having themselves induced the move whieh 
thei chief so vigorously oy pposes 


‘Gratified as the publie at large have been by the uncompromising terms 








in which the Prime Minister of the Crown has condemned tl rember of 

w own Church whose adoption of Romanist principles and practices may 
have served to lead the Church of Rot to the fallacious conclusion that th 

nversion of England to Romanism was close at hand, we nnot conceal 
oul the official recognition by our own statesmen of th 
R both in Ireland and the Colonies, which has deceived the 
Court of Rome as to the real sentiments of the people of England, and has 


come when he might, after th 
in this country t 
supreme govern 


» Pope to imagine that the time was 
lapse of three centuries, onee more exercise 
thority which he arrogates to himsclf as the 
Christian world.” 


lat plenary au- 
r of the whol 


Bishop of ¢ manage arrive d at the residence of the 





Fu n, on Saturday, with the announced object of 
in | mbet : Old Church next day, in aid of the Southwark fund for build- 
churches and schools. He was poorly with “ cough and violent im- 


tation of the windpipe,” on Saturday, but hoped to recover by next morn< 


ing: on Sunday, however, he was much worse, and quite incapable of 


exertion 
The Bishop of London has directcd the Archdeacons of London and 

esex to visit all the churches and chapels in which it lleged t 

e pr wctised, 

used not auth 


ind to report to him every case in whit 
nor san¢- 


tomish ceremonies ai 

ny ceremonics or forms art 
ned by established custom. — Times. 

7 nd W. J. E. Bennett has resigned into 

London, his perpetual curacy of St. Paul’s Knig 
idence which led to this step was published 


rized by the 1 ibric, 








It appears from a reeapitulatory letter of th op, that d ng the las 
Pi 

four years he has several times cautioned Mi ett o1 su tol t 

excessive ritualism he was inclined to practice, as approaching t rly t 




















that of the Church of Rome. The earlier remonstrances seem to have 
ly concerned intoning the prayers; the later ones relate still f 
ms,—the posture of the priest and his eurates in celebrating tl 
1 1, tl © the the hands of the communicants, and 
putt of ! nto t 1ouths instead of deliveri t int 
hands, the crossing of the by his clergy, and his t t one 
the Mr. Bennet i these changes, and any others he should 
t principle, s r no prohibit th 
nel the Catholic Church were meant to ] \ Th 
ntroverts this inciple. At last Mr. Bennett it up, and pro- 
sed to adopt only such ritual and ceremonial observans 1.) as h beet 
in use for many years, and known. to the n t l 3 ol 
Mr. Dodsworth, Mr. Richards, and Mr. Murray J such vere 
l at th nsecration of St. Barnabas 3 l Mr. Bennett 
d to be common to the various cathedrals of Englu than 
these he would andor Phe Bishop rejected th criteria Sup- 
posing he had not—but he had, in the strongest manne! bjected to some 
| tices in class 1, there must be some practices in those chu f which 
he cannot be c« zant. There was more of form and display | nse- 
eration of St. Barnabas than he liked, though perhaps nothing ru ally 
wohibited 2 rn cathedral usages cannot be inhibited, th t noy ol 
extending them to parochial chur ches is very a stionabl i whole, 
if Mr. Bennett could not simpdiciter and ex anuno obey th onitions of 
his Bishop, Dr. Blomfield called on him to r deem a ple given in July 
and October last, to retire from his charge. Mr. Bennett, on the ith instant, 


declared himself unable to comply simpliciter and ex animo Ww ith the.requis 




































































































































THE 


de, and resigned ; and the Bishop, with pain but with no hesita- 
tion, acce ted the resignation of “the incumbency of St. Paul’s, and with it 
thp chape of St. Barnabas. ; 

Yesterday, Mr. Bennett published, in the Morning Chronicle, a letter 
complaining that the “ex-parte statement of a correspondence: in the 
Times had been “extracted unfairly”; and he published the wh le corre- 
gpondence. The additional letters do not, however, much change the 
jmpressions made by those which the Bishop gave to the public: it is 
plain that Mr. Bennett has been earnest and singleminded always, the 
Bishop alarmed some time, decided in correction only at the last. 

In his letter of the 5th July 1850; Mr. Bennett writes—‘T feel certain 
that the world is lost and won to religion, not by internal arguments or by 
subjective reasoning, but by external operations brought to bear upon the 
senses, and by objective teaching ; and as our blessed Lord preached the gos- 
nel by miracles, (things seen by the senses,) so I would win back the pe ople 
to holiness and love and unity by the external magnificence (coupled of 
cours’ with spiritual devotion and sanctity of life) of her churches, her cere- 
monies, and her ritual. By this principle I think I can see, and from my 
bumble exp« rience as far as I have yet gone, the ungodly stirred up and 
awakened, Dissenters feeling the warmth and stimulus which their peculiar 
nature needs, Roman Catholics brought to confess that the Church of Eng- 
jand has a claim to their sympathy, those that from a dislike to her present 
goldness fly to Rome for warmth restrained and kept within her fold ; while 
the only loss to her would be the hard Utilitarian, the dead Germanizing Ra- 
tionalist, and the avowed Infidel.” 

His declaration then indicates what will be his direction now. “ It seems 
quite vain to contend longer in this up-hill battle—never resting, never 
making one’s footing sure—advancing today a little m the building up of 
some pastoral work, only to have it all pulle d down about one’s ears tomor- 
row. My heart is sick within itself, and vexed and torn within me, and I 
confess that I never was so sore tempted to abandon my position as I am at 
this present moment. I have followed the Chureh’s work, which twenty- 
one years ago your Lordship commissioned me to do, with my whole strength 
and energy. My affections have been in it, with it, never absent from it—I 
have given up all for it. But, no doubt, in my way of doing it I have been 
mistaken, for zeal may be very often without discretion ; and I am bound to 
hear pt your Lordship’s opinion rather than my own. But what 
must be the end? ‘The end is a growing conviction that [ am not rightly, 
cannot de rightly, according to the interpretation of the Church by the pre- 
sent Bi las it is willed to le 


December 14, 1850.] 





sitions ma 


Ma 





! by the State, a true member of its 
riesthood. The end must de, ere long, that I give up the contl 
for pen ve elsewhere,” 





ct, and seek 


Butler, M.A. of Brasenose College, l 


Oxford, and Chap- 


The Reverend R. J 


lain to the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, was received into 
the Catholic Church at Rome on the 23d of November last rhis gentle- 
man was for ly Warden of the House of Charity in Rose Street, Soho 


Times 

The Earl of Winchelsea, in his redoubtable 
the Queen to the Pope, appends ‘‘one word for the Tractarian party.” At 
Rome, in 1843, they said to him, “* We wish for no better sons and daugh- 
ters than the Tractarians’’ ind told him even then, that “ the P’« 
regular account transmitted of every family, with the individuals belongin 


letter containing a cartel for 


ype had i 
to it, who professed their opinions 

Results of the Registrar-Gencral’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 
aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years. 





Ten Weeks Week 
of 1839-49 of 1854 
Zymotic Diseases ° . ° pecece 2447 ’ 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat. . 17 one i 
Tubercular Discus 1,723 eee 1 
Diseases of tl tra Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 1,249 1 
Diseases of the lieart and Blood-vessels 80 owe ii 
Diseases of the I.ungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 8 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion t ¢ 
Diseases of the Kidne 
Childbirth, diseas s, & l ] 
Rheumatism s ws, Joints, & a) 8 
Diseases of t s Cellular Tissue, & ° 12 
Malformation 9 
Premature Birth 18 } 
Atrophy . 123 19 
Age . GSS ee i7 
Budden lod ( 
Vivlence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ee _ 264 
Total (i iding unspecified causes 11,284 1,004 


Lieutenant Arthur Vaughan Donnithorne Harris, of the 

Own) Regiment, has been tried by a Court-martial, at Ex: 

like and insubordinate conduct. It seems that the accused had a quarrel 
with Captain Hort, his superior officer Lieutenant Harris stuck up a pla- 
card in his room in the s, at Plymouth, proclaiming Captain Hort 
“a liar and 1.’ He also told Corporal M‘Bride that Captain Hort 
was a scoundrel and a bully, who could not and would not fight. Lieute- 
nant Harris pleaded ** Not guilty After the witnesses for the prosecution 
had given their testimony,—in which the Court prevented them from an- 
swering any questions about the circumstances of the quarrel,—Lieutenant 
Harris's defence was read. 
ascribed it entirely to the 


Fourth (King’s 
ter, for unofl 


cer- 





He expressed regret for what had occurred, but 
treatment he had 1 ived from Captain Hort, 
whilst at Drake’s Island. That treatment consisted of many trifling things, 
and many of a more serious nature; but he refrained from going into them, 
as all the other officers who had been implicated in it had apologized to him 
He expressed his regret also that he had not left the quarre] in the hands of 
his father, instead of rushing into it himself. Several officers gave Licute- 
nant Harris a good character. The sentence, as usual, will not be known 
until it has b en confirmed at the Horse Guards. 

On Thursday, William M‘Aulay of Liverpool was tried for burglariously 
stealing silver articles, and Thomas Charles Sirrell of London with felo- 
niously receiving them. ‘This ease has been frequently before our read 
The property was stolen from the house of the Rev rend James Fisher, at 
Great Cr sby; he is a Roman Catholic priest, and some of the artic les were 
part of the paraphernalia used in the Romish ritual M‘Aulay sent the 
plate to London by rail, Mr. Sirrell, in Barbican ; whose books show that 
this was one of numerous similar transactions. On the morning that Sirrell 
received the parcel, he had a letter by post from M‘Aulay ; the Police seized 
the packet when delivered by the railway-porter, before it had been opened 
by Mr. Sirrell, but not till after the carriage had been paid; so that Mr 
Strrell’s knowledge of its contents could not be demonstrated. The Jury 
aequitted Sirrell, but convicted M‘Aulay. 

Some miners have perished in a coal-pit at Netherton, near Glasgow, by 
an unusual disaster. There is a furnace at the bottom of a shaft to create 
a current of air for the ventilation of the mine; by some negligence or cul- 
pabdilit, of those managing, the current was stopped; the workings were 
filled with smoke, and all the people were in peril of suffocation. Some es- 
caped by a shaft, but five were taken ‘out dead. 











SPECTATOR. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Last night’s Gazette contains the Royal proclamation further proroguing 
Parliament from the 17th instant to the 4th February next, “then to be 
holden for the despatch of divers urgent and important affairs.” 

The Gazette also notifies the promotion of Sir Robert Monsey Rolfe, 
Vice-Chancellor, to the Peerage of the United Kingdom, by the title of 


of Norfolk. 


James Emerson Tennent, late Colonial Secretary 





Baron Cranworth, of Cranworth in the county 


It is reported that S 


at Ceylon, has received an offer of the Governorship of St. Helena, and 
that Mr. Wodchouse |} ilso received the offer of an appointment, but 
not in Ceylon.—G@ 

It is stated that a n l signed by some leading members of the 
legal profession i forth the inconveniences of the new regulations 
idopted by the Masters in Chancery, has been presented to the Lord 


ind is under his consideration; and that the Council of the 
‘ what will.be the best remedy.” 


Chancelloi 


Incorporated Law Socicty is considering 


The Smithfield Club closed their cattle-show in Baker Street yesterday 
evening, with the usual dinner rhe Duke of Richmond presided, and 
halanx of members from all shades of 

party ; including the Earl of Hardwicke, Colonel Sibthorp, Mr. J Vil- 
lers Shelley, and Mr. M The Chairman congratulated the society 
on the honour done to t by t Queen and Prince Albert in visiting 
the show on Monday; and stated that affairs are so prosperous that the 
ms without encroachment on 


was supported by 


prizes can be paid out of yearly bseripti 
capital, and yet a consid le fund b extension 
of the show next yeal he Earl of Hardwicke struck it a bold inno- 
yr plan of c¢ it the present mode of awarding 
the prizes does not select and compare the true criteria of ex« 

It cannot at present told with certainty how long the anin 


ippropriated for a la 





llence— 
ls have been 
under feeding, how they fed, t was their real age. The proper 
moet | would be, to t t nimals when they are lean, put them up to- 
ind then 1t will be ascert ined 
; i f il is of the best blood. 
Ile was prepared to put uy san under that system, though he was 


he challenged all 





f lay- 
tices In 
\ irishioners to 
ve such chur : \ t t ist luty of those who have the 

from ich lidates as 
t l ise] ] ill their power to obtain 

1 reimposition of ch portions of the Catholic Disabilities Act as may 
check any future aggression on the Established Church of this country by 
the S f Rome ; li ference to a proposed alteration in the Prayer- 
book, so as to 1 t t visions whi it present exist'in the Church, 
The Archbishop, nt rround of engagements for brevity, 
replies, that (1 thi nd very objectionable prac- 
tice mald i layman tol ! hurch for another, but 
ns ned order i derat 2.) the 

ion 1s not su t ify the miof a pleds from a Member 
I » excited 
removed than ever 
be reminded that it 
opinion 
at present 


stant faith 








en difference of 
umong members of the ¢ ire} rhe principal duty of the laity 
te the t ! nd preachin f the Prot 
letter from Sir 
Knichts- 

Y 1 desirous 
f correcting a misapprehe n under which the Bi p of London seems 
to have laboured, “and to show that Mr. Bennett only proposed to retain 
those practices which the Bishoy | nd known, proved of, and 
Barn s on the day of con- 


1s done 
which has 


The 





Bishop of London, however, refuses t explain his particular reasons 


Barnabas, 





St. Paul l the R nd Il y Fytfe, Cur 
resigning | i} it the ser- 
vices in th hur be } n ner different from 
that which we hav ud t t} ying hitherto.” 

A larg id fluent ! t f the Oxt | diocese 
was held yesterd t t I purpose of drawing up 
notl protest tt ] ] ned by the clergy 
und laitv wl ; t tl t di n uplt the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, and t t ! t nt S} nT) Times. 

The Birkenhead “ Protestants,” lately balked of their demonstration 

tinst the P by t Papist Irish, yesterday ired their object, un- 
der th gis of men Pp ions to enf the } ‘ \ thousand 
special constables wv vorn in. and organized into eight sections, each 
under a captain, nd all under th iprem direction of a ¢ ymmmander 
learned in the law: the High Constable of the Ilundred of Wurral drew 
forth all his ] id t hundred of the Liverpool Polit reénforced 
the local authoriti The Roman Catholic priest saw the danger of 
bringing his people even hin t of such an array, and ued notices 
bidding them to keep away from the meet Ss n t ind Protest- 
ants without let or hinderance adopted an address of the common stamp, 

Limerick election virtually decided against the Tenant League candi- 
date. On Thursday evening, Mr. Dickson had polled 154, Mr. Goold, 
152. and Mr. Ryan, the League's candidate, only 107 rhere were but 
sixty more votes t poll, and Mr. Ryan’s frier ls did not venture to claim 


as likely to vote for him ; so that his rejection 





mor than forty ol ‘ 
must certainly have taken place 

The amount of business which has accumulated in the Encumbered 
Estates Court has rendered it necessary to appoint a fourth ommissioner 5 
and Mr. Stephen Woulfc Flanagan, who has hitherto filled the office of 














































































































































































































































THE 


nae autery, has been promoted to the office. Mr. Henry Carey, the | 
present Assistant Secretary, is to succeed Mr. Flanagan, and to fill the 
joint offices of Secretary and Re ‘gistrar respectively.— Dublin Correspond- 
ent of ‘the Times, Dec. 1 i. 
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The Continental news is of little moment. It confirms the statement 
that the Austrian Government as well as the Prussian is reducing its 
armaments; states that the Dresden “ free conferences” are to commence 
on the 25th instant; and adds that Bavaria and Wurtemberg will cer- 
tainly refuse to attend, and will stand out against the arrangements mad 
for all Germany by Austria and Prussia at Olmiitz 


MON TEY M ARKET. 
Srock EXCHANGE, Fripay ArrEerRNnoon. 

The English Stock Market has been in a state of great activity during the 
whole week ; and as the demand for Stock has been considerable, the prices 
advanced steadily up to yeste day afternoon, when the quotation of Consols 
for Money was as high as 98}, being an advance of 1 per cent since last Sa- 
turday. It will be observed that the books of the Three per Cent Consols 
closed yesterday ; the price of that Stock is consequently quoted today with- 
out the dividend. Today the market is not quite so firm: some special bar- 
gains occurred in Consols for Money at 984 and 98§ with the dividend ; 
while the price for Account, after being nearly the whole day at 974, fell in 
the afternoon to 963 97, and after three o’clock, the usual hour for the close 
of business, to 96% 2% This decline is doubtless owing to the heaviness of 
the Foreign Exchang res. Bills have been negociated this afternoon upon 
Paris at three days’ sight as low as 24.92$,—a lower quotation than it has 
ever obtained since the panic in 1825. The rates upon Hamburg and Hol- 
land are also lower. The price of silver remains nominally the same—61}¢. 
per ounce. Of the 2,000,000 of dollars brought by the present West Indian 
vacket, rather more than half are in silver; the bullion has not yet arrived 
in London, and no sale of it has been effected. The decline in the French 
exchange is attributable to the la > imports of flour received from all the 
French ports adjacent to England, whence it can be conveyed as cheaply as 
from Norfolk. These imports have for some time averaged from 6000 to 
8000 sacks a week. Money is not more in demand than last week; and there 
is no alteration in the price of Exchequer Bills 

The principal interest in the Foreign Market has centered in Mexican 
Stock. The long-expected West Indian mail arrived yesterday. The intel- 
ligence brought by it had a very favourable effect upon Mexican Stock ; which, 
taking the extreme quotations, has risen about 4} per cent. The price, 
which on Wednesday was about 32}, rose at the opening of the market yes- 
terday to 33}, and continued to improve until today, when it reached 37. 
Some extensive realizations, however, then occurred; and the price gave 
way under these operations, to 35]; the closing quotation being about 36. 
The proposition of the Mexican Minister with regard to the Foreign Debt 
of the Republic, which has passed the Chamber of Deputies, but waits for 
the confirmation of the Senate, is to the following effect. That upon the 
holders of the present Five per Cent Stock consenting to a reduction of the 
interest thereof to three per cent, they shall receive out of the American in- 
demnity the sum of 2,500,000 dollars; which, with the sums already ac- 
crued in the Bank of England, shall be accepted in full payment of all divi- 
dends, now over-due or that may become due up to the time of the com- 
pletion of the conversion. The payment of the interest of the Three per 
Cent Stock is to be provided for by the assignment to the Bondholders of 
25 per cent of the import-duties received at the maritime and frontier cus- 
tomhouses ; 75 per cent upon the export-duties of the ports of the Pacific, 
and 5 per cent upon those of the Gulf. It is calculated, that under this pro- 
posal the amount shortly receivable by the Mexican Bondholder, as the bo- 
nus to induce him to consent to the reduction of his interest from 5 to 3 per 
cent, will be from 7 to 8 per cent. 

All the other Foreign Stocks have advanced, as is usually the case when 
the English Funds improve; but the superior attractions of the Mexican 
market have diverted the attention of speculators from them. The South 
American Bonds are firmer. The transactions in the Russian Four-and-a- 
half per Cents have been limited, at prices ran sing from } to } above our 
last. The same remark will apply to the other Northern European Bonds. 
Spanish Stock is slightly firmer ; and a tritling advance has oe curred in Por- 
tuguese Bonds, without in either case the occurrence of any large transac- 
tions. 

The Share Market has been in a state of great activity ; 
most important varieties having been from 3/. to 5/. per share. Prices are 
not quite so high today as they were yesterday, but there are no decided 
signs of reaction among the Foreign Shares. Those of the Central of France 
(Vierzon) and Northern of France are in continued demand; the former 
having advanced to 164, and the latter to 15. The advices received from 
Paris today speak of the firmness of the Railway Market in that capital, 
where for the last few days the demand for Railway investments has been 
greater than at any period since the revolution of 1848. The traftic on the 
French Railways has been for some time steadily but very slowly increasing. 

SATURDAY TWELVE o’CLOcCK 

rhe opening price of Consols was 97 for Account, since which the quota- 
tion has fallen to 962, and is now 963 3, with but little doing. In the 
Foreign Market, Mexican Stock is rather lower, being quoted at 353 [, 
and there is evidently a greater disposition among the speculators to 
bring Stock to market than was yesterday observabl The reported 
reappointment of Sehor Mon to the post of Finance Minister at Madrid 
has given a slight impulse to Spanish Active Stock; which is quoted 
at 18} }. The Share Market is firmer; the transactions recorded are, how- 
ever, few, the attention of the ind dealers being engaged in the 
arrangement of their accounts preparatory to the settlement on Tuesday 
The following are the principal bargains—Midland, 48}; Reading, Guild- 
ford, and Reigate, 18}; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 18} York and 
North Midland, 232. | 








the rise in all the 


brokers 


a> 


Sarurpay Two o’CLock. 
The English Stock Market has been heavy, Consols for Account having 
been done at 963. The only transaction of importance has been a sale of 
some extent by a broker who acts for some of the Scotch banks. The mar- 
ket, however, became firmer before the close of business; and the closing 
rice of Consols is the same as in the morning—96% 2. The Foreign Market 
mp bn ina state of activity, and prices, with the exception of those of 
Mexican Stock, are higher, ] 
done—Brazilian, 87}, 87; 
Equador, 32 .; 
— half per Cents, 97} 
> Railway Shares are 


as will be seen by the fol of business 


wing record 

Buenos Ayres, 52} ; 53} Chilian Deferred, 63! 
Greek 1824 and 1825 ex all Coupons, 43; Russian Four- 
8 A. 

generally higher, the prices at which business has 
been ™ msacted being in almost eve ry instance in advance. There is no 
material change in the Foreign Shares. The following are the principal 
bargains recorded—Aberdeen, 11} 10}; Ambergate, Notts, and Boston, 2} 
Bristol and Exeter, 75; Caledonian, 10} 2 2; Chester and Holyhead, 163 2 1 
Ditto Preference, 135; Eastern Counties, 64 6; Great Northern, 163 17 
Great Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 42; Great Western, 775 3}; 
and Selby Quarter-shares, 22 §; Lancashire 
don and Blackwall, 63 7}; Lo ndon, Brighton, 
ranteed 6 per Cents, 138; 
South-western, 774 84595; 





3; 
1 
‘ 


I 
; Hull 
and Yorkshire, 57} 8}; Lon- 
and South Coast New Gua- 
London and North-western, 1273 64; London and 





Midland, 48} 8% ; Norfolk, 21}; North British, 8} ; 
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’ 
Ditto Preference, 5; Oxford, Worcester, 


and Wolve rhampton, 183 } 19) ‘ 

| Re ading, Guildford, and Reig: ate, 182 ; South-es astern and Dover. ‘ Y 9; 
Newcastle, and Berwick, 18} 19: York and North Midla ind, stork, 
5 ae | 





24; Joulogne and 


D Amiens, 83 + }; Namur and Liege, 8 7]; Ni orth 
France, 15; Orleans em of 


and Bordeaux, 23 $; Paris and Strasbourg 


3 per Cent Consols ......... shut Danish 3 per Cents , ‘t =, 
Ditto for Account . 96} 3 Dutch 24 per Cents $ : 
3 per Cent Reduced . 97 | : Ditto 4 per Cents eal a 
3} per Cents sescccecsces 983 9 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 eM 
Long Annuities ‘on ° 13-16] Peruvian 6 per Cents 81 
Jank Stock ated 2135 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842 4 . 
Exchequer Bills. . 64 67 pm. Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824 31 : 
India Stock ss tha ieecutiet Sa Russian 5 per Cents 4 a, 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 87 9 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents, 19) “tod 
Belgian 4) per Cents 88 90 Ditto dg Cents 1842 , HG 
Chilian 6 per Cents . Ww24 Venezuela. ay 31" + 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 100 2 ba 


Cheatres aud Music. 


To those who have been anxious to see the talents of Mr. Macready 
well displayed, the week now terminating has been highly fayouy; ble 
In two evenings he has played three characters; none, indeed, 
new to the public, but none belonging to his commonest rep, 
These are King John, Mr. Oakley, and King Henry in the dying scene 
the only fragment of the “second part” left us b y adverse circumstances 
at the head of which may be pl: iced the want of an ad quate F staff 

The three parts are all admirably suited to the artist, precisely be. 
cause they all give hjm some definite feeling or position to portray 
and do not abandon him to the vaguely poetical. The uneasiness jn 
when conceiving the death of Arthur, shown by the 
long pause which precedes the first hint to Hubert—the fear to 
look full into Hubert’s face—the delight when he fcels that his 
has been apprehended—is exactly one of those su 
Macready is unrivalled. No one can grasp 


entirely 
rtoure. 


John’s mind 





meaning 
which Mr, 


so well as he a 


perfectly concrete phase of human nature; and it is this talent which 
is again shown in the violent agonies of the dying John, and the dilapi- 
dated appearance of the dying Henry. As for Mr. Oakiey, in the Jealous 


Wife, he is made by Mr. Macready a complete web of complicated emo- 
tions. Conjugal fondness, resolution ever on the waver but never wholly 
extinguished, dread of broils, and conscious dignity, all play into each 
other in wondrous fashion; the whole machine being k nt in motion by a 
good strong spring of chronic irritability. Those who would have a 
thorough knowledge of the genius of Mr. Macready should not miss this 
part, humble as is the drama in which it appears. Mr. Oakley himself is 
canvass; Mr, Macready’s filling-up is a work of creation. 


a mer 


have the effect of restoring the ve- 
He is to play a fen 


The Windsor theatricals, this year, 
teran Bartley to the stage, for a limited period. 
nights at the Princess's. 





The Grand National Concerts are moving heavily, and secm to be now 
drawing to a premature close. A few days ago it was announced that 
this is the last week but two of the performances, and next day that it is 
the last week but one. The pieces “ underlined” as about to be pro- 
duced—Loder’s Telemachus, a work by Berlioz, &e.—have disappeared 
from the bills 

The last of the works by an English composer—produced, as was pro- 
fessed at the outset, with a view to the encouragement of native talent 
was a selection from a manuscript opera by Mr. Howard Glover, called 
Hero and Leander. t was performed on Monday, and the coldness of its 
reception amounted to a failure. Considering the way in which it was 
brought out success was impossible. With no book of the words, no pro- 
gramme or argument of the subject, no indication of the characters to 
which the different ple ces belonged, we listened to a set of airs, ducts, and 
concerted movements, of which a single word could not be distinguished or 
the meaning even guessed at. In the performance, too, there were marks 
of great haste and carelessness. The orchestra was slovenly ; and ther 
were hitches, from time to time, arising from want of understanding 
between the singers and the band. We pitied the composer whose music, 
by way of encouragement, was so treated : we thought of Admiral Byng, 
shot, as Voltaire said, “‘ pour encourager les autres.” Of the music i 
we cannot pretend to give an opinion. It seemed smooth, regular, and 
artist-like, with little novelty of phrase ; but of its dramatic qualities it 
was impossible to form the slightest idea. 








Miss Dolby, as is her wont at this season, has given three subscription 
soirées at her own residence ; the last of them on Tuesday They have 
drawn crowded audiences, and have been not only elegant and agreeable 











to the amateur, but well calculated to cultivate the taste and enlarge th 
ideas of the numerous young ladies among the listeners. At cach of them 
there have been stringed-instrument quartets and pianoforte trios of th 
great masters, played by our very best performers; and the vocal pieces 
of a high and classical order, chi fly selected from Handel, Cherubini, 
Gluck, Mozart, Mendelssohn, &c., have been well sung; M y 
herself, of course, taking a large place in this branch of the pert 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. AS PAINTED BY LAWRENCE, 
NGRAVED BY COUSINS. 

Messrs. Colnaghi =. prepared, and are about to . 1 new ¢cn- 
raving by Samuel Cousins, in his most forcible and color e, of Law- 
rence’s picture. After all, Lawrence's is by far the best tr “ait of Peel, be- 
cause it conveys a more real idea of the character of e. It 
was painted before Peel attained his position as a g and 


other artists have been enabled to add the stronger lin , 
forms, the graver expression which time added to the living original But 
Lawrence alone caught with accuracy the peculiar conformation of I 

its elevated outer angle, and the other structural peculiarities, w 
the material basis for that air of force and of expansive gayety which was s 
highly characteristic of Peel’s bearing. No wonder that this was his li- 
vourite portrait—not only because it had his more juvenile and ] 
pect, not only because it was the most favourable view of hi 
it was most truly himself : it was therefore 
individualism which is in us all, and which makes the l 
a gratification at seeing our own portrait well painted. This gayer and more 
amiable part of Peel’s character was long regarded by political prejudice as & 
mere gloss put upon it by his consummate artifice: later in his lif 
found to be a large essential in his nature—a distinguishing trait which 
time did not dim. Therefore is it that Lawrence’s portrait has never been 
put out of date: though wanting in the weight of Peel’s genius—as all the 
portraits are—it is the most accurate on essential material facts, the truest 
to the spirit of the man, 
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December 14, 1850.] THE 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BRITISH RELATIONS WITH ROME. 

AgiTATION is a stormy sea, that commonly flows faster and mor 
fiercely than those intend who let it loose: perhaps Lord John 
Russell did not intend all that has followed his agitating letter to 
the Bishop of Durham. The feeling evoked has become national 
in its extent, headlong in the fervour of its alarm and of its anger 
at the encroachments of Popery and the intrusion of an alien au- 
thority. But the agitation is now going beyond that point: the 
theological element is creeping in, and from questions of authority 
earnest agitators are extending the dispute to questions of doctrine. 
If once the spirit of “‘ Exeter Hall” enter the arena, we shall be 
afflicted with a war of sectional intolerances. The excitement 
which commenced in public is beginning to penetrate into families, 
borne thither by enthusiasts who find too ready partisans in the 
women. It is always bad for domestic peace when the agitation 
of public affairs, especially of spiritual matters, reaches the softer 
sex: the priestly zealot has no partisan so bitter, no spy so insidi- 
ous, as the women of the homaiall. Not only, therefore, is the 
theological turn which the agitation is beginning to take pregnant 
with inconveniences—for how can theological “truth” be settled 
by public meetings, or even by official commissioners ?—but it may 
also be wounding to the community in the tenderest part. Every 
effort should be made to keep the treatment of this inopportune 
and embarrassing subject to the political ground. 

Doubtless there are difficulties in doing so: it is not easy on the 
ene hand to withhold satisfaction from the national demand for 
“measures,” nor on the other to find appropriate matter in the 
affair for political handling. Some persons entertain the opinion 
that the public feeling would be satisfied by a measure merely pro- 
hibiting the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics from bearing titles con- 
ferred by a foreign potentate. But while we admit the constitu- 
tional right of the Sovereign to issue such a prohibition, and while 
we admit the absolute necessity of doing something that shall 
allay the alarm and anger of the nation, we cannot relinquish th 
opinion that a war upon titles would be ineffectual for any practi- 
cal purpose, and beneath the dignity both of crown and country. 

There is another substantial matter of a political kind which 
might be made the subject of treatment. Dr. Nicholas Wiseman 
is a British subject, who has accepted the rank and power of prince 
under a foreign sovereign. There hare been precedents of such 
acceptance. The readiest in our recollection is that of a young 
English supercargo, who accepted Singapore as a dowry with the 
hand of a native princess: but then he had official leave to do so, 
and he afterwards ceded his territory to the East India Company. 
It does not appear that Dr. Wiseman had obtained leave to accept 
a seat among the princes of the Vatican, with rank and temporal 
power in a foreign state; and we should suppose there must be 
some penalty, not of a slight kind, which might be enforced against 
him for that breach of allegiance. Again, supposing that the claim 
of his Sovereign in that regard could be waived, and that he might 
be permitted on sufferance to continue in the enjoyment of his fo- 
reign rank, it would follow of necessity that he must be regarded 
as a foreign prince resident in this country. In this respect he 
stands on a totally different footing from bishops fulfilling a merely 
spiritual function within the organization of a particular sect. Now 
if that foreign prince, possessing some peculiar relations, no matter 
of what kind, with a class of scciety in this country, renders him- 
self in any way troublesome, the Administration of this country 
has a right, without entering into any question of merits, to deter- 
mine the residence of that foreigner, and to deport him, of course 
with all due courtesy, beyond the frontier. Probably it would be 
quite practicable to deal with Dr. Nicholas Wiseman either as an 
English traitor or as an alien prince residing here without per- 
mission. 

Admitting, however, the practicability of dealing with the affair 
either by prohibiting titles or coercing the Roman Prince, there 
remains behind the very important question of policy. Would it 
be politic to deal with the affair in the spirit of coercion? We see 


two doubts at once. You might deprive the Romish Bishops of 


their titles, you might chastise or deport the English-Roman; but 
you could not deprive a very considerable sect of its own organ- 
ization; so that the real body of influence which occasions the 
alarm would remain untouched, while the whole sect would be 
exasperated by a counter-aggression so very partially effective and 
80 very invidious. Apart from the impolicy of introducing such 
rancour into English polities, Ministers might ask Lord Clarendon 
what he would think of it as Viceroy of Ireland. 

Another doubt is suggested by the new spirit manifested among 
the English and Irish Catholies. It is quite clear that a large 
proportion of both are emancipated from a slavish subjection to 
Rome, and are gradually imparting a liberal and comprehensive 
spirit to the tenets of their sect. This is a true conversion; and 
it is a vi ry grave question for the responsible Ministers of the 
country, whether they shall give to these British Neo-Catholies 
full seope for the practical reformation which is so quietly pro- 
ceeding, or whether they shall drive them back into the pale of the 
old bigotry. 7 

The difficulty of the English Government is in great part 
reated by the eccentric course which that Government has chosen 
to pursue towards the Roman Catholic sect. This has been pointed 


out by the Bishop of Norwich in an admirable reply to an address | 
| he adheres to forms of action, and he defends special demurrers. It 


from his clergy—the single statesmanlike document that the whole 
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agitation has produced. In abolishing the restrictions which ex- 
isted before the Catholie Emancipation Act and the Charitable 
Bequests Act, the Legislature, with mingled contidingness and su- 
perciliousness, chose not to regulate but to ignore the technical 
proceedings of the Roman Catholics. If the nation is justly of- 
fended at a braving which Rome has not shown even in Roman 
Catholic countries, it is precisely because we have neglected the 
precautions which are taken in Roman Catholic countries. If the 
Pope and his spiritual officers offensively ignore our Sovereign and 
Government, it should be remembered that we expressly and rigor- 
ously enforced the non-recognition. We took pains to leave “ th 
Bishop of Rome” no footing on which to ap} roach the authorities of 
this country. In conceding freedom to the Roman Catholies, Bishop 
Hinds is of opinion that we conceded also the organization and 
forms belonging to their persuasion. The logic of his argument is 
complete, and the soundness of his orthodoxy cannot honestly be 
questioned. It is satisfactory to see these calm and practi al 
views existing in the very midst of the ferment, and it is to b 
hoped that they will prevail. The mistake, as the Bishop shows, 
lay in abolishing the old restrictions without taking proper steps 
for the regulation of a sect which has the peculiarity distinguish- 
ing it from other sects, that its high priest is the sovereign of a 
foreign state. The mistake was the result of inc xperience: we 
passed from the intolerant position to the tolerant without observ- 
ing the example of other countries which suffer th Papal author- 
ity to enter their frontiers. When Napoleon, at once a very arbi- 
trary and a very careful statesman, made the restoration ‘of the 
Roman Catholic religion in France a stroke of policy, he entered 
into a “concordat” with Rome, defining the conditions on which 
he did so. The terms of that concordat would be no guide to ou 
Ministers, because, while Napoleon was reéstablishing * the church 
of the majority,” we are only called upon to permit the church of 
aminority. Our relation might be much simpler: we could have 
nothing to do with the details of spiritual appointments or ecclesi- 
astical finance. We have only to secure an official supervision of 
all that passes from the Pope to British subjects, and to make it 
clearly understood to those British subjects that the official licence 
is necessary to the currency of Papal documents in this country. 
We have to establish a sort of moral customhouse, to ascertain 
that no contraband political authority be introduced under a 
spiritual guise. Authority, we say, not Optntons or doctrines ; let 
there be perfect free trade in them. But we are to make all fast 
against the encroachment of any pretender to temporal or ad- 
ministrative power, as a state authority ; whether that pretend r 
shall wear the Stuart diadem or the ecclesiastical tiara. We 
should make it practically known, that no Roman goods of that 
kind can legally pass in this country without the stamp of our 
own official Ministers. 





LAW APPOINTMENTS. 
Wuen the present Lord Chancellor was raised to the Woolsack, 
some objections to the appointment were anticipated by the Pre- 
mier’s statement of a plan to reform the oftice, which contemplated 
Baron Truro’s restriction to its more Parliamentary duties, and the 
promotion of some unexceptionable lawyer to preside over its 
purely judicial functions. ‘The Law Reformers had faith, and felt 
satisfied with the promise. As the Parliamentary vacation is so 
far advanced, they begin to speculate on the details of the reformed 
arrangements ; and just at this time circumstances give the ques- 
tion a more immediate practical interest. The new Lord Chan- 
cellor’s abilities have proved, as was expected, more massive than 
mobile; with time he will give full satisfaction, but what was 
wanted was satisfaction in no time; and Baron Truro has only 
confirmed an apprehension that he would be distinguished by what 
a daily journalist happily while decorously describes as “a certain 
indisposition to eclerity”: the business of his court is understood 
to be by no means growing less in arrear; and unfortunate acci- 
dents are specially impeding business in the Court of Appel 
late Jurisdiction. The Chancellor has enough to do in his 
own court; the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench is able to spare 
but little energy from his especial duties; Lord Lyndhurst has not 
fully recovered his sight, as we were once glad to hope he would ; 
and we are now especially grieved to hear that our Law Reformer 
par excellence, Lord Brougham, has been stricken with the samc 
sad affliction from which “ knowledge by one avenue is shut out” 
from the mind of his accomplished fric nd. It is necessary to make 
some immediate steps towards relieving the dead lock which this 
unfortunate conjuncture may produce. Accordingly, we hear that 
Sir Robert Monsey Rolfe is to get a seat in the House of Lords, by 
the title, which will fitly reward and adorn his sterling worth, of 
Baron Glenworthy or Cranworth; and it is professionally ru- 
moured that Baron Sir James Parke is also, in acknowledgment of 
his nearly completed quarter-century of judicial labours, and of 
his preéminent status as a commercial lawyer, to be raise d to the 
dignity of the Peerage. Nothing could be more fit and due than 
honours to such men ; but there is another rumour in connexion with 
the name of Sir James Parke which causes some uneasiness. It 
is said to be the Government intention to make him “ Minister 
of Justice.” If they really mean this, thé y ar about to do 
the double injustice of destroying the reputation of a great lawyer, 
and disappointing the reasonable expectations of a respectabl 
body of their own supporters. Baron Parke’s supreme ability as 
a judge is tainted by the single blemish of an attachment to tech- 
nicalities; he is one of the founders, and the ablest present 
expounder, of the technical system of pleading as it still exists ; 
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would be “a heavy blow and great discouragement” to those 
t| 


who watch with interest and satisfaction the recent advancemen 


of opinion on this subject, both in the public and we are delighted 


to acknowledge in the 


— itself, to see the embodiment of 


the past system thus placed in the supreme administration of a 
department which should inaugurate a new one; setting aside all 


the sorrow with which they would see an unequalled judicial r 


pute, earned in so many years, merged in a greater disrepute in- 


curred in fewer weeks. 
too; for Baron Parke could easily be found a better office ; 
new office could easily be filled by better men. 
well preside over the Appellate Court as the senior Puisne Baron 
and among the many men that might better be made Minister o 


The double injury would be so gratuitous 
and the 
No one could Si 


) 


f 


Justice, one might fix on Mr. Roebuck, as having only a slight 
excess of politics, and perhaps a slighter deficiency of law, with a 


vacancy of temper which official dignity might fill up. 


The appointment of Baron Martin has added to the sense of anxiety 


in the minds of Reformers. He was notoriously technical at the bat 


and proud of the accomplishment, as one which had cost him much 


pains : 


man, he will scarcely prove an advancer-—the last 


though perhaps it would not be fair to call him a receding 
Common-Law 


Commission, of which he was a member, suggested alterations 
which excited great dissatisfaction even in the profession for their 


petty hesitancy. The last three appointments to Masterships in 
Chancery were also discouraging to the hopes of thos« who de 


1 


sired assistant energy in the working of the new regulations for 


simplifying procedure. 
the old school, by no means a reformer; and Mr. Blunt was a1 


Mr. Tinney is a well-intentioned man of 


l 


official who had well earned his reward, but who will prove a very 


mild innovator. 


and the 


Mr. Humphrey, a member of the last Real Pro- 


— Commission, is perhaps of a slightly less discouraging ten- 


ency. These gentlemen were appointed by the lat 


present Chancellor, who naturally regarded their appointments as 


part of their own official privileges: at this view we do not for 


moment cavil; we do but mention thé 
those circumstances which cause Law Reformers to 


be 


a 
instances as a portion of 
anxious, 


and watchful lest the Premier should forget his late good resolves ; 


for such appointments as the judicial ones we have mentioned, i 
they are the whole of the changes contemplated, could only em 
barrass him in any future good endeavours. 


THE UNIVERSITIES: BUREAUCRATIC PROGRESS. 
THE impending fate of the great English Universitic 


ment. Those ancient institutions are in a great measure 
Apparently incapacitated by their constitution from keeping pac 


with the advancing spirit of the age, they have lagged behind amidst 
a general movement, the result of increased mental activity in 


{ 


illustrates 
the tendencies of this country towards a new system of govern- 
worn out. 


individuals and of the spread of intelligence from hundreds to 


thousands of Englishmen. 
public opinion whose decrees are necessarily irresisti 


ble 


th 


opinion of the classes who virtually « mmand the government and 
as a sort of lumber, which, however vene- 


rule in this country 


They are accordingly regarded, by that 


rable from their antiquity, however upheld by the prestige of 


their former greatness, must needs give 
very different quality; something more useful, more consonant 
with the present wants of the nation 
learned and scientific teaching; some kind of Universities really 


capable of performing for England as it is what the old cor- 
porations used to accomplish for England as it was long ago. 


Among the disinterested and impartial there might still be found 
perhaps some few old people who would deliberately pronounce 
in favour of preserving the Universities unaltered; but it is a 
remarkable feature of the present times, and a natural consequenc¢ 
of the educational activity and the sharp competition which hay 
grown up in this century, that age has an influence less in pro- 
portion than formerly—that those who really decide publie ques- 
tions are on the average younger than when George the Third 
was King; and among that class, exclusive always of the in- 
terested and partial, it would not be casy to find one person of or- 
dinary knowledge and sense desirous of preventing important 
changes in our whole University system. The present Universities, 
accordingly, cannot stand. Altered, essentially and radically al- 
tered, they must be presently. It is perhaps hardly a question 
what sort of revolution they will undergo. 

We stated last week in general terms the nature of the changes 
which public opinion requires. They are not now demanded for 
the first time. For many a year past, certainly ever since Par- 
liamentary Reform, the national desire for a modernization of 
the Universities has been steadily growing. At first the Uni- 
versities were deaf to the public voice, blind to the approach of 
unavoidable necessities. Recently, indeed, moved by a few of 
the more active spirits within their walls, they set about som 
improvement, but of a kind and scope too small, and at a time 
too late, for so much as diverting their assailants. Somewhat 
more of somewhat better teaching, not adopted till a thoroughgoing 
change was in view, could not serye even as a tub to the whale. 
What little the Universities have done by way of reform, is re- 
garded but as an acknowledgment that they ought to have done 
much more, and could have done it had they pleased. Here is the 
sore place: they are believed to be--they are supposed to have 
proved themselves—incapadble of satisfying the national 
and incapable from unwillingness. Therefore, prevailing 
sanctions if it does not demand the interference of the general 
Government. Prevailing opinion has no organ but the Government ; 


de sir 8. 


place to something of a 


as respects learning and 


opinion 


rot [s aturday, 


and though, indisputably, that opinion being English, js eikias 

affected to Downing Street authority in matters which Sete wel 
hitherto out of the jurisdiction of Downing Street, yet ‘bel been 
solved to obtain coute qu'il coute a sufficient re horme of the = 
Universities, it is willing, if needs must, to hand them a 


reform and government to a Ministry of Publie Instruction Yeu 
for government as well as reform: for the public min ¥ es, 
“ 1S not 


unconscious of what keener observers know ful] well 
that if the general Government should reform th: Unive a 
will also rule them afterwards. The substitution of a Prem : 
Prussian system for that of the old English mode of self a 
ment, the Universities will have brought on themselyes br fies 
supine ness. : r 
The probable subjection of the Universities to bur: aucratie r 
is not, indeed, exclusively their own fault. The British cusite 


tion and mode of government must take a share of the blar 
1€ Diame, 


lor 


This country being “ free” having a real system of presenta- 
tion—is necessarily, in the long run, governed by party, Part 
government, with all its corruption and other evils, is the 
purchase-money of freedom. Whichever party may at any tina 
possess the Government, necessarily endeavours to us its power 
for strengthening itself. Every Government, therefore, js kindh, 
disposed towards changes that promise to augment its stronage 


and to put its friends into positions where they may 
party opinion. ) 


t ‘ - = influ nee 
Even a High-Churech Tory Government would 


like to have its Minister of Public Instruction managing thy Uni- 
versities and the noble property of the Colleges. But such a Go- 
vernment could only long—it would not dare to grasp: «& pendin 


in a great measure on the party support of the Church and th, 
Universities, it must resist attempts made by the Whig-Radicals 


opposition to unchurch and Prusstanize the Universities, Thy 
Whigs in power have an interest the other way. It doubly « suite 
their book ” to place the Unive rsities unde r Downing oti ot: first 
as the increase of patronage would be pleasant for any Goyern- 
ment, and next, as the measure would augment the influence of 
the Whig party by enabling them to fill the Church and the Uni- 


versities with their partisans, and to overthrow thi 
Chureh and University influence, which is natural; 
tile to the Whigs as a party. As the Universities ar 
enemies of the Whigs, is the Whig party 
enemy. In the turning of the wheel of party polit Cs, 
versities, just at the time when opinion is ripe for overhat 
reconstructing them, find the authority and influence of 
ment opposed to them, and on the side of enemies still more hostile. 
namely, those Dissenters and ten-pound constituencics 
take a pleasure in rifling the old Alme Matres and listening to 
their sereams. 


so their 





who would 


But how quiet they are! yes; and therefore does the hold of 
the spoile r appear so gentle. Let them only begin to struggle, and 
then will fang and claw be struck deep into their sides. The still 


ness of the mouse and the velvety touch of the cat naturally for 
run the rough scene which follows in due time. In the acti 
the prey might escape if it were not handled very tenderly at first, 


nay, approached with a benign and friendly aspect. If the treatment 
were rougher at this stage, we might think that the other would 
never come. Nevertheless, we should not be justified in concluding 
that either the Commissioners or the Government purposely conceal 
a settled design far exceeding what they intimate. They probably 
intend somewhat more than they say, and will have to do a great deal 
more than they intend. Like Commissioners and Minist in ge- 
neral, their function is rather instrumental than impulsive: they 
are not an original power, but parts of a machine which obeys one 
The primary causes of the whole process are the public di atisfae- 
tion with the Universities and their own apparent incapacity for 





self-improvement. The folly which precedes ruin was never b 


illustrated. Ifa like fate awaits other self-governed Corporations, 
such as the Trinity House, the Bank of England, and East Indi 
Company, it will come because they lag behind advancing opinion, 
and, by declining the task of self-reform, provoke the action of th 
rencral Government ; a power which in this free party-governed 
country is ever apt to keep whatit touches. It is not the less tru 
for being so odd to say, that the dignitaries of Cambridg: L Ox 
ford are taking a conspicuous part in the march of that democrati 


centralization which impotence of self-reform in her old institution 
of self-government seems to render necessary for England. 

For the general reflection which all this suggests is, that England 
exhibits some appearance of having entered on the process of ef- 
fecting a mighty change in her domestic polity the change from 
a system of countless institutions of self-government for local and 
special purposes, to a system under which the administrative au- 
thority of the general Government would be almost universal, as in 
France. Perhaps we cannot help it: it may be a necessity of 
progress in this stage of the national development. Perhaps it 
will be for good: the practical English, made so by an independent, 
self-relying, originating habit of mind, the product of infinite 
ramifications of self-government, may frame one great central ad- 
ministrative power capable of ruling the country better than th 
present varied host of subordinate authorities. “But at any rat 
the prospect is not yet satisfactory: the sufficient improvement of 
the French mode remains to bi promulgated, if not discovered. 
If we were to judge solely by the experience of France from the 
time of Richelieu, her first centralizer, to that of Louis Napoleon, 
whose Uncle was the greatest, we should carefully preserve thé 
roots of the tree whose finest fruit is English liberty and English 
stability in government. . 
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December 14, 1850.] 


——~ ORD CARLISLE AT LEEDS. 
Awone the stranger phenomena of the day, one which has been 
wholly pleasant, wholly graceful and beneticial, is Lord Carlisle’s 

yearance as a lecturer in Leeds. It is truly one of the redeem- 
ing phenomena of our time. To put its most obvious moral in- 
fence, suppose the Leeds people were turned revolutionary and 
enlivened their town with riots; suppose too that some few “ aris- 
tocrats ” found themselves in the streets—some very high-born and 
Conservative Plantagenet or Stanley, or some merely self-seeking 
a Marquis of Steyne, and also the noble lecturer: 


) 





yoluptuary, } t , 
need we contrast the treatment which either would receive ! 

Lord Carlisle, without any great political achievements, with 
some serious disappointment in practical results, has always been 
made sure of as “ friend of the people.” “ Not 211 the blood of all 
the Howards” could wash out that title. But perhaps the public 
has never made his acquaintance so thoroughly and favourably as 


through these lectures at Le« ds. They displayed some points of 


his character deeper than his desire to please and be popular. His 
professions of respect for the people at large, and of the desire to 
promote public education, were here attested by substantial work. 
Lord Carlisle did not assume the office of lecturer in a holyday 
fashion, allowing his title to supply the place of merit, relying on 
his rank for indulgence, and selling his patronizing flattery to the 
people for a payment in applause and popularity. Each of th 
two long lectures attested, in its clearness, its arrangement, its ful 
ness and closeness, the pains which had been bestowed in preparing 
it. Lord Carlisle had not merely assumed the desk of the lecturer 

he had done his work, thoroughly and well; and in the public 
part of his task he went straight to the business of delivery with a 
modest plainness in the highest spirit of taste. 

The occasion brought forth two of the lecturer’s best traits 
his heartiness and his truthfulness. It was evident, not only from 
his prefatory explanation of the motives which induced him to 
vindicate the fame of Pope from the somewhat undue depreciation 
which it has received at the hands of modern naturalism, but also 
in the painstaking throughout, the animation and zest of his d 
livery, that he had been driven to his subject by the love of it. 
Beyond this, the whole drift of his lecture was a very ingenuous 
and importunate appeal for the sympathy of the audience in his 
own irrepressible conviction and delight. Again, in the American 
lecture, not only was there a masterly fulness of information 
packed into little room, and giving to the hearers a wider sweep 
over America and its society than they could get elsewhere in such 
compass, but the whole proved Lord Carlisle’s familiarity with the 
people—his direct and personal knowledge of men and things. It 
proved, moreover, in a manner creditable to himself and flattering 
tohis audience, the habit of his mind in dwelling, not among th: 
conventional altitudes of rank or the splendours of luxurious 
wealth, but among the intellectual notabilities of a country, th 
working influences of society. 

The contribution to the intellectual entertainments of the Leed 
Mechanics Institute has another more important aspect. Ther 
was a time when the distinguished chiefs of England’s well-born 
families were able to perform strenuous public service in furnish 
ing their feudal contingents to her forees and adding to the glory 
of her victories; a later time, when they were the statesmen of 
her councils, th patrons of literature and art. Social changes, in 


superseding the privileges, have superseded those services of th 
great landed families; but perhaps there never will be a timé 
when they cannot redeem their value in public estimation by find 


ing some services to perform—services peculiarly open to them 

through their cultivation, their leisure, and the amplitude of their 
] 

Following Sir Robert Peel's hint, Lord Stanley ha 

declared one service which the owners of land can perform, in r 

lieving the trading farmer trom th ( stly and h izardous task 

icultura 


resources, 


testing, by practical experiment, the suggestion 
science. Lord Carlisle is here performing anoth« 
in giving the fruits of his leisure, and encouraging, while he ill 

trates by example, the best possible mode of diffusing information 


ol agi 


r public service, 


among all the miscellaneous classes of society; for the lecture is 
the best mode of pushing public edueation to its widest extent, 
until it be brought home to the door of every average mind. 
THE DIVORCE COMMISSION, 
Ir Lord John Russell’s letter to the Bish p of D im pledged 
| Pt 


him to follow it up with 1¢ positive action, unquestionably the 





mere fact that a commission has been appointed by Gov ma 
inquire into the law of divorce implies some sul ta} sefhe ’ 
that law. Of such a consequence there ean be no question ; 
can there be much question respecting the nature of som a 
the most considerable improvements that have long waited for : 
treatment. To meddlk with the s ibj ct at all | not te follow it 
up by a few of the most obvious reform ap rey ager nace 
} h : : 


ambition in the art of sinking altoget 

That state of the law. for exampl q which trea anyore rom 
the bond of wedlock as if it were a luxury and not an act of jus 
tice, by making it one of the costliest of ‘process s, cannot be al 
Under the very stringent laws and 
usages of our day it may be said, that wherever divorce is recog 
nized as px rmissible : it ‘is also nece ssary to justice , to humanity, 
But that which is thus solemnly necessary 
1s now available only to the rich, denied to the poor ; so that th 
law becomes th positive upholder of that which is unjust, cruel, 
and immoral. 

The technical absurdities which make the law available to men 
but not to women cannot continue. 


lowed to surviv inquiry. 


and to sound morals. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


>} 
; ‘ men.” 
Questions of fact are most effectively investigated by whee, 
of law, but the usage which compels the question to be brotgh 
before the court as one of “damages” is condemned for reasons 
more practical than its mere absurdity. The indireetness of the 
mode frequently tends to keep'in the background the really ess 
tial facts; and the compulsion of proceeding for damages is in it- 
self an outrage on the honourable feelings, enough to deter many 
aggrieved persons from seeking redress. ; 
The scattered diversities of tribunals before which su 
tions are brought, is not only a needless complication, but it 
to perpetuate different varieties of absurdity. The proceed ) 
fore the Lords for complete divorce is cumbersome and cost] the 





} 


preliminary action for damages, in the law courts, is vexati nd 
indirect ; the proceedings for partial divorce, from bed and l. 
in the courts of Doctors’ Commons, are loaded with the faults of 
antiquated pleadings, and of most antiquated judgment u 


cumbersome and yet not effective, indecent and yet not searcl 
ludicrously fettered by punctilio and yet often most cruel. A sa 
tisfactory reform of the divorce law would altogether remodel o 
abolish the jurisdiction and procedure of the family parti: 
called courts, near St. Paul’s. 

Some of the absurdities in the English mode of taking « 
find their caricature in these courts. We laugh at the French for 
their methods, but certainly we furnish as good an ocea i f 
laughter. Two capital instances are before the public this week, 


in the case of the Abbé Gothland, at the Assize Court of A 


léme, and the case of King rersus King, in the Consistory ( t of 
London. The Abbé is accused of poisoning a servant wh t 
ened to disclose his criminal intimacy with the wife of a pl cian. 


We find that the proceedings consist, not in the cool examination 


of witnesses as to the specific faets, but in a sort of animat: 
troversy, continued without cessation, between the judge, 1 vi 
and the counsel on both sides. The judg t 


ns, hearsay 


nesses, the prisoner, 


pecific facts, but conversa 


only admits evidence I 


reports, and rumours concerning irrelevant matters; h t ly 
receives them, but invites them; he enters into controve vith 
the witnesses and the prisoner as to the probability of t) 1 
ments, and tries to trip up the prisoner in argument. 1 t 
is, that the jury retire with a confused mass of facts, fict 

clamations, nes, surprises, rumours, recriminations, stures, 
and dramatie emotions; and out of the mass they stum ipon 
what may generally be ealled a resemblance of the truth. In th 


present case, for example, the lady was accused of complicity in 
the murder; there were fragments of evidence against her, but no 
pains was taken to follow them up or put them together; th 
chief pains, in her part of the case, was to expatiate on evidence 











blasting her general character for conjugal fidelity ; a sort of evi 
dence which had little specific be yon the issue. She is acquitted. 
Gothland was pronounced “ guilty with extenuatin n 

inces,” Now there eould | vo circumstan to exten i tin 
coldblooded crime he had committed, if he was guilty at ; but 
t] jury pl bal yl erted that modification to 1 pre 1 t l 
doubts of the fact suggested by the im] m 
stantial evidenc it was false, ther lty 
with extenuatin ircumstan , tro 
versy carried on irt furnished t 
facts, so the verdict bears a certain the 
true verdict, a ¢ / judgment of condemnation. 

Our more scrupulous procedure limits the eviden to fic 
facts so strictly that the « ntial facts are often kept out of view. 
\ fact may be notorious to every person in court, and y very 
person in court ist ignore if. he jury is often forbidden to go 
so far as the m t verdict In the King case, the judg it 
a marvel of inconsistent conclusions. Great intimacy havi ecn 
pr rved betw ad . King and the Vicomte St. Jean, the Court 
presumed th st inti but would not aceept Mr. K 
denial of the counter-plea that he had been guilty of adultery with 
his nurse, because, while tl vidence proved | dispo to 
be a Don Juan, Court would not believe his own allegation of 
total inability to sustain that character; and therefore, in h n- 
stance, the ¢ irt » presu ted the s juel f things } ed, 
Having by th jumps come to the conelnsion that the part 
were wholly untit to live together, the Court dismissed the 
declining to separate them. It would be diflicult to find a greatea 
jut Fa | imption, and abstinence vet wv 
h ) | I t pro led st 

I ) t I in L at constit il 
torpor which ] ‘ ] hmen, and keeps a crowded court in 
, nee bi ‘ by the monotonous voice of judge, counsel 
r witnes l npute it to our apat that we che to 

t before we a t! h. We may 1 rt, that it is their 
love of talking w mal t 1 overrun the truth 4 French 
man can | » OXce] by i marked ticulated flort 
which convert nee itself into an exclamation. It is surprising 
how much tl cidents of their fiction turn upon the diselosur 
or dangers of t rrepressible habit; and half the evidence in a 
French court law, in favour of one side, is furnished by the un 
restrained avowals on the oth It is our business, however, to 
profit by these examples. The weakness upon which we look lown 


rench often brings them nearer to truth and justice than 


in the | 
a 
l 


our technical ignoring of facts and deliberate waiver of truth. In 
no branch of our law do we permit essential truth and ubstantial 
justice to escape more than in the divorce law: of course this 


branch of the subject will be overhauled by the Commission, and 


the result must be some simplification of procedure and tribunal. 




























































































































































































TuereE appear to have been at least two causes for the dangerous 
accident on the North-western Railway last Saturday. The crowd- 
ing of cattle and luggage trains is set down as the predisposing 
cause, and on that evening it occasioned a very serious derange- 
ment of time at the Primrose tunnel. The line was blocked up; a 
Tring train was stopped in the tunnel for three-quarters of an 
hour, and many of the servants appear to have been very diligent 
in taking precautions against the sudden arrival of more trains ; 
but in spite of those precautions a train from Birmingham dashed 
into the Tring train while it was still under the tunnel. 

On the face of this statement, it would appear that the proxi- 
mate cause was some fault on the part of the Birmingham driver. 
There might be various explanations of his disregarding the 
signals: they might be insufficient in their nature, in which case 
of course the blame would lie with those who provided them; the 


and then the responsibility would rest with the persons who ap- 
pointed him; it may have been a sudden freak of reckless negli- 
gence, at his own peril; or his disregard may have been the result 
-of an habitual indiseipline. 

The worst of it is, that cases of this kind happen without any 
effective check of publicity ; unless there is an inquest or an ac- 
tion at law, there is no investigation with published proceedings. 
We have reason to believe that in cases where there might be an 
action at law, steps are sometimes taken to silence those who 
would be plaintiffs. We know of one very serious accident, not 
on the North-western line, of which very imperfect accounts 
reached the public. It was incidentally mentioned in the report of 
another and mino: accident, which happened immediately after it. 
Partly through the carelessness of the driver, and partly through 
the want of appliances to remedy the effect of a slight accident, a 
train was kept oer past its time at the station ; another train dash- 
ed up—it was at a season when passengers were redundant ; there 
was a collision, and the station-oftice was converted into a hospital ; 
many sufferers were lying there, groaning under ghastly wounds ; 
but there were several accidents at the time, and somehow this one 
enjoyed a considerable degree of obscurity. 

We have been assured that a railway company long feels the ef- 
fect of an accident in a marked diminution of its revenue : but it 
is evident that this check upon carelessness is not complete ; the 
multiplicity of accidents proves as much. Some means ought to 
be taken for making public al/ the railway accidents ; we should 
then be able to learn the main laws of such casualties, and thence 
deduce the proper laws of precaution and the proper method of 
enforcing such laws. We suspect that the principal remedies 
would be, more rigorously literal exactness in the timing of trains, 
and a strictness of discipline among the men equal to that enforced 
upon soldiers. 





ry > ° 
Letters to the Editar. 
REFORM OF THE CHURCH SERVICE, 
London, 10th December 1850. 

Sm—In the stir and strife of our lively ecclesiastical politics, I have 
looked with anxiety into most of our papers, waiting to know if any one who 
abuses Tractarianism suggests the idea of a reform in the rubric; or whe- 
ther, amid the vollies of anathemas against Romanism and Puseyism, some 
stray shot may not be directed against those parts of our Sunday services 
which, in spite of our dull silence about them, I believe ave felt to be very 
great obstacles to the heartiness of our worship. Do you think, Sir, serious- 
ly, that on any given Sunday of the year, in any English parish-church 
whatsoever, twelve people could be found who would not rejoice to hear that 
the morning service was henceforth to be made shorter? I do not think of 
the careless and undevout in asking this question, but of the redigious part 
of a congregation, even those who least easily tire, and who have a real en- 
joyment of the Liturgy; yet these, I believe, from regard for all around 
them—for children, for servants, for ignorant persons, especially—would be 
thankful for a curtailment of the repetitions, for a se/ection from the Psalms, 
and for a careful revision of our translation of the Scriptures, or at least for 
the omission in our public readings of what is indecorous and in point of in- 
struction wholly valueless. It is a painful thing to say, but it is I fear true, 
that in public schools, at college, and afterwards in the reading-desk, our 
clergymen become hardened to these things. I almost give up the hope of 
their pleading for the removal of what common men and women feel to be 
intolerable. They are scarcely, perhaps, aware of the occasion given for pro- 
fane jesting at the sacred Scriptures, or at the pain and deep consciousness 
of this which passes over the minds of many sensitive persons when thos¢ 
passages are read. The very obtuseness with which good and pure-minded 
men, who would not tolerate an immodest word in a heathen author, pass 
contentedly over these things in the Scriptures, should be a lesson to us not 
too uncharitably to presuppose an immoral state of mind in the Roman Ca- 
tholic pr iest, who has perh ips only been subjected to a hardening process of 
a very similar kind, and scarcely views as wrong that which disgusts others 

Most unjustly, surely, is the ery against Tractarianism raised by those 
who have always hushed up all attempts to reform the rubric: yet what so 
obvious as this, that if candles, if the use of the cross, if the exhibitions at 
St. Barnabas, be admissible according to the rubric, it is the rubric rather 
than St. Barnabas which is in fault. I will only advert to one other omis- 
sion in our Book of Common Prayer, which our beloved Queen might, on 
would think, herself be the happy means of bringing about. It must be al- 
lowed, that neither in times past or future can we always possess the bless- 
ing of “a most religious and gracious” King or Queen. It has not been 
always true; it cannot be true for ever in future: then why compel both 
priest and people to utter before the face of God, in the solemnities of wor- 


ship, words like these? He who knows the secrets of all hearts can alone 
aay who is “ religious and gracious.’’ Who of royal birth and race ean 
wish in such a presence for more than to be devoutly and affectionately 


prayed for by the people? 
\ Member or tHE Cuurcu or ENGLAND. 
THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Durham, 7th December 1850. 
Sin—I do not wonder at the surprise you express at the suggestions so 
suddenly adopted by Mr, Sewell. For my own part, I cannot even yet read 


THE ACCIDENT ON THE NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. | 


driver might be a man imperfect in his sense of sight or hearing, | 
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' them as conveying a real purpose or sincere intent. Under his (soem. 
impromptu) sanction, they appear like an illustration of the old Y emingly 
ing bathers’ apparel, only with the addition of putting it fey dy Steal. 
wrong side before, or under some other extravagance, so as to sati out, or 
owners of the motley. Even if we are to concede to them the ‘secie the 

fuith, which is difficult, can the framers have forecasted the ch theo ry and 

illustrating another time-honoured caricature—the upsetting of th R their 
|; Coach—by the number or character of its passengers ? Assuming = 

ever, that the document is of grave purpose,—and putting —o 
| dangers of the scheme considered as practical, especially of mye - 


or proud proposition of getting over the Dissenter question by a 
fying it at a distance, (as if it could be so satisfied,)—let us look at the 
at the 


notion of Oxford as it is planting out scions of itself in the province. 
omit that advantage, truly regarded by you, of the work of reform i , 
Universities emanating from within, not forced upon it from without be 
cause such effect must be measured by the character and design of the w ol 
oe Self-operation is no justification of effete or suicidal effort Arh 

omit another directly resulting advantage for the same reasons nat aa 
that of affording thered a market for much unemployed commodity f th 
schools take some, the Christian ministry others, college tutorships more: a 
men useful for education the supply exceeds the demand; and the in “ 
tivity and want of practical bent and purpose help in the Universities the 
dangers resulting from high mental exercitation. This plethory the ; stem. 
sion suggested might relieve. F : 

But what is proposed to be extended? Generally regarded, and not 
with an eye only to the distinguished and endowed, members congro. 
gate at the Universities nominaliy for an end they do not attain ‘and 
attain really an end they do not profess to seek: the education af. 
forded through the College system is a real result; the amount of inform. 
ation gained or professional training reccived—more nominal than real 
yet this last is the seeming, the former the unprofessed object. And the 
fact that conventionally a degree forwards a man for holy orders or the ee 
does not militate against this assertion; for no one maintains, whilst they 
admit the privileges, that the training is either legal or clerical. Conse. 
quently, Oxford could not diffuse specific professional teaching: but this 
would exactly be the requirement of the provinces; there young men 
of eighteen or nineteen would only assemble for tangible results: they 
do not want, the working time of life will not afford, a comple- 
ment to the earlier school teaching. ‘‘ Going to Oxford” may seem 
so desirable for the indirect results, in itself, that the non-advance 
definitely is not felt as a waste of time but it could not export 
this peculiarity; at all events, if ultimately, elsewhere, as the scheme 
suggests, this might be attained through the adoption of college life, 
it could only gather round, not make itself the primary idea, which 
must be direct training for definite professional ends. 1 conclude, then, that 
what the provinces would look for the Oxford system does not supply, and 
what it could supply the provinces would rather and had better come to 
Oxford to get; for Oxfordism out of Oxford is but a sickly exotic. Her 
then steps in the Commission. As far as their queries hint their views, they 
would say, first, increase your accommodation, and not only increase but 
correct the system at the same time, in certain matters of expense and dis- 
cipline much needed. And that demand for extended academic education 
may be supplied in Oxford itself, instead of carried to the large towns; th 
railway fare and back, which need be the sole difference of expense between 
a College at Oxford or Manchester, being immeasurably repaid by the local 
advantages of the former. Next, correct your educational courses so that th 
indirect and unprofessed work need not be the main object, at least attained, 
but by (schools of) definite teaching, a clear advance made, over and above 


I 


this, towards some specific end. Then, if demanded, the University might 
beneficially reproduce itself elsewhere. 


In illustration of what has been said, look at the classes and course of 
King’s College, London. How direct and useful, yet safe, in all reasonable 
guarantees, is the work it is doing. Queen's College, Birmingham, seems 
ambitious of a like practical development. How might Oxford and they 
mutually give and take by recognition !—were the governing body at Oxford 
alive, which they are not, to the value of alliance and connexion. And that 
100,000/. lately bequeathed to Manchester for a similar institution, might 
possibly, had Oxford shown ever any disposition to encourage such idea 
through assistance or countenance, have been made the means also of esta- 
blishing a friendly outpost. Thus the notion of the paper forwarded by Mr 
Sewell might have been to some degree realized in fact, though not in th 
way it suggested. 

Not as an apologist for the Commission—nor attacking Oxford—nor ex- 
pressing opinion on the comparative advantages of what Oxford does and 
does not, but simply as testing what you consider not only a startling but an 
attractive plan, by its real bearings, I have troubled you with these - irks 

) 


Ox ford, 10¢h December 1850 

Sirn—Permit me to offer a few remarks on the scheme which has been 
propounded by the Reverend W. Sewell, or his friend, as a plan of Univer- 
sity extension to supersede University reform, and which you in different 
places call by the different names of ‘‘ University reform” and “ proposed 
extension of the University system of education.”’ 

From the original dimensions of this scheme you have yourself shorn 
away the Colonies: to that extent, therefore, it was at once found impracti- 
cable, and, if the objection was one of “‘ geography,” absurd 

England remains, to be supplied with lecture-rooms, professors, examiners, 
and degrees. Now— 

1. Where is the money? The mention of the Clarendon (and Pitt) Press 
is enough at once to show any Oxford or Cambridge man with what sinister 
haste the scheme has been concocted. 

2. Where are the men? Oxford cannot furnish them. We have not 
scholars and much less mathematicians enough for our own College lectures 
And though the new Examination statute is now in full operation, there has 
been found to teach Physical Science one new tutor only, (who was before th 
holder of three Professorships,) and to teach History and Jurisprudence 2 
new tutor at all. 

3. Who are to be your Governors? Do you propose to consign the empire 
of English education to the Cambridge Caput and the Oxford Hebdomadal 
Board? It is an idea for a pantomime. 

4. What is to be the relation between the centre and the branch institu- 
tions? And how is that relation to be determined and guaranteed ? 


5. How are the respective shares of Oxford and Cambridge in the work to 


be settled and determined ? 

6. What do you propose to do with the country students, including tha 
very numerous class the children of the country clergy >? Are they to be con- 
eregated in Manchester and Birmingham, the centres of the manufacturing 
districts, and in the midst of the densest population ? n 

7. What are to be the subjects of secular education? I put this especially 
to the Reverend W. Sewell, who has laboured all his life to prove that secu- 
lar education is an imraoral dream. 

8. What will be the market value of an Oxford or Cambridge degree which 
does not prove that the man has been educated at Oxford or Cambridge, and 
which does not make him a member of the Oxford or Cambridge corporation 
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And how do you propose to create su h degrees without the extraneous and 

abhorred intervention of an act of Parliament? | 
9, To whom will you give th old Universities? Will you give them to 

the genteel, and keep the tin. ulgar”’ together at the manufa turing towns 

There are some othe r points which ¢ innot be so concisely put. The pro- 
jector assumes as a justification for this fabule us deve lopm« nt that there aré 
i masses” everywhere requiring University education. Now, I doubt whe- 
ther there are “ masses’ at present requiring an education for whic h they 
must give not only the ir money but their time, up to an age far beyond that 
at which all but quite its upper classes begin to work for their own bri ad 
[ suppose, that if the numbers of University College, London, and King’s 
College, were added together, and the number of country students subtracted 
from both, the remainder would show the demand for University education 
now existIng among all classes- and persuasions in the Metropolis. The de- 
mand for Oxford and Cambridge education is probably somewhat larger: for 
there is something in Oxford and Cambridge which you cannot deliver at a 
man’s door in Bucklebury or Leeds; there is something which even Dur- 
ham, with its fine endowments, its complete Oxford system, and able Oxford 
and Cambridge staff, cannot furnish. Oxford and Cambridge are the objects 
of desire; and Oxford at least, by extension of the existing Colleges, by for- 
cing the idle ones to take commoners, and perhaps by additional Halls, may 
accommodate nearly double her present numbers without bursting or falling 
into mediwval anarchy. If this is not enough, let new universities be 
founded in well-chosen situations, favourable to health and morals, on their 
own independent footing, and with degrees and a government of their own 

The projector intends to employ the Fellows of Colleges, whose present 
state of non-resident sinecurism he rightly conceives to be anomalous, as his 
professors and examiners throughout England and the Colonies; and yet he 
will have no interference with the “ special objects "’ of what he calls “ pri- 
vate endowments.”’ Does he imagine that the great cities of England and 
the Colonies will be content to have their teachers chosen from certain pri- 
yileged localities, families, or schools, from persons in priests’ orders, or 
above or below a certain University standing, or paupers? Can he conceive 
a world-wide university based on a group of scholastic almshouses? And if 
he cannot, what does he propose to do with the present College statutes ? 

But perhaps the most serious objection of all yet remains. The institu- 
tions which you propose to unite differ in prinetple, and are therefore in- 
capable of union. The branch academies must be bona fide places of secu- 
lar education, and fit for the accommodation of Dissenters, if the scheme is 
not to be a gigantic propaganda of Anglican Jesuitism. The central Univer- 
sities are to maintain, as a matter of inviolable principle, their present con- 
nexion with the Church of England. Surely there is folly, if not dishonesty, 
on the face of a scheme which proposes to save the sacred principle of reli- 
gious education at Oxford and Cambridge by establishing institutions in di- 
rect violation of that principle, and yet in connexion with Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, all over the British empire 

It is perhaps an objection of a less sensible and immediate kind, but still 
one which the Reverend W. Sewell should take into account, that this plan 
would tend to draw away from Oxford what little she has of sound learning 
and positive knowledge, and thereby to leave the field still more open to rhe- 
torical sophists, who abuse their place and debauch the intellects of theit 
pupils by declaimigg on every subject of human knowledge, when they have 
never honestly studied any. 

Some parts of the scheme are practicable; and these have been long in 

yractice. LEExaminers are continually sent from Oxford and Cambridge to 

urham, the provincial Colleges, and the great schools. The London University 
and the National Colleges of Ireland exhibit instances of secular education 
The London University also exhibits an instance of a central governing and 
examining board conferring degrees on the students of affiliated institutions 
And the idea of systematizing and centralizing education in all its branches 
is, | suppose, familiar to all who have ever bestowed an hour’s thought upon 
this great subject. 
which must be delayed till we have fairly and deliberately settled some of 
those great questions which vex and divide our age And if to centralize 
education anywhere is hard, to centralize it at Oxford is still more so; for 
Oxford is now in a position of direct religious antagonism to the great body 
of the nation. 

Meantime, the best way in which Oxford can propagate herself is by in- 
ereasing the efficiency of her special teaching and giving a real value to het 
superior degrees. She may thereby train and stamp with a genuine mark 
men competent to teach all the subjects of a liberal education ; and thes 
men, diffused over the country, and supplanting, as they naturally will, the 
inferior and unstamped article, will carry through England, and perhaps to 
the Colonies also, 3 itever in Oxford is at once portable and good. But to 
establish efficient special teaching, and to give a real value to our superior 
degrees, we must have great reforms at home. We must have some of the 
“niggling ’”’ work pointed at by the Commission 

I think, by the way, that the epithet “niggling’”’ is somewhat hard. It 
was applied to the Commission when but half their questions had appeared 
And it was applied to their questions by contrast with Mr. Sewell’s plan 
Their plan we shall not see till they publish their report : their gvestions 
must be various, exhaustive, and minut 
_I think it is hard too to say that because your scheme “ would have no po- 
litical or party effects agreeable to the party now in power,” you “ may as- 
sume that it will not prove agreeable to the Government ; whose party on 
the other hand is, for merely p irty purposes, interested in unchurching and 
vulgarizing the Universities.” 

l apprehend that a scheme by no means unlike yours would find favo 
and even has found favour, with the Whig party But they would take so 
more liberal and more national centre than Oxford. And they would } 
bably adopta more pror project of ways and means for the establishment 
of their Birmingham and Manchester Clarendon would 
squeak loud and yield only bristles. The dead sine- 
ecures—would bleat faintly and vield a golden fleece 

W hy the Whig aristocracy should desire to “ vulgarize ”’ the Universiti 
and if they do desire it, I do not care. I am ready to weleonx 
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here any man who comes to be educated or to serve the cause of learning 
The vulgarism which I fear is that of opulent indolenc 

As to the “ unchurching,” facts ar inst you. Lord John Russell 
tinctly stated that the tests were not to be t d, and the Commission 
have acted in conformity with his declaration. And yet tl ire few 1 
profitable enterprises f ra Whig Minister, and few enterprises more right 
ous, than would be an attempt to abolish ignorant and “ non-natural ”’ sub- 
Scription. Such an attempt would command my support. May I not con- 
clude that it would also command yours 

\ Unrversiry RerorMei 


P.S. There is a point which I trust some of those who have been invited 
to give evidence will bring before the notice of the Commission. Why 
should all men be con pe lled to st a) here for three ve irs? W hy should 
not a degree be conferred at the end of the second year after what is now 
the middle examination > This would increase our « apabilities more than it 
would diminish the amount of education ; for the year cut out would be the 
idle second year. It would also enable Colleges to bring to an earlier ter- 
mination, without the disgrace of dismissal, the career of men who have 
shown that they are not likely to do good to themselves or others by a long 


But at present it is but an idea, the accomplishment of 
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ntinuance at the University. An indemnity for the lost year might also 
© sought in an increase of the length of the terms: and I think on other 
rrounds that this ought to be done 


[Nore By THE Eprtor.—The above letters, from much-respected cor- 
respondents, deserve attention for their matter, as well as on account of 
their authorship. We do not trouble ourselves with the personalities of the 
question. Judging ab extra, upon a broad surface view—and differing from 
our Oxford correspondent as to the masses for whose benefit the Universities 
we believed that a plan of diffusion, such as that sug- 


gested in outline from Oxford itself, would be more effective than any 


which would keep Oxford and Cambridge alone as the foci of ope- 
ration. Want of money—want of men—provincial jealousies—difficul- 
ties in adjusting the relations between the old and the new bodies 


in the management of country students, in fixing the cycle of instruc- 
tion, in settling degrees of precedency,—all these are objections of de- 
tail, which have more or less of force: some of them require careful 
consideration. But on the whole, they do not immediately strike us as 
insurmountabk Should they prove to be so, we must submit to the alter- 
native, and endeavour to secure the fullest amount of reform which is prac- 
ticable. The public require it in large measure—both in the inte coal sys- 
We would obtain 
it, if possible, self-offered by the Universities themselves; and we have 
gladly hailed a suggestion which seemed to us a sign of movement from 
within. But we cannot trust implicitly to bodies so inert, and apparently 
incapable of reading the signs of the times; and failing (as we fear) their 
power of self-action, we must, though distrustful of Downing Street from 
old experience, accept what is wanted even at its hands. ] 

RENTS IN IRELAND, 

Corballis, Drogheda, 5th December 1858. 

Sin—From the generally impartial tone and just tendencies of your ob- 
servations on the existing relation between landlord and tenant in Ireland, 
I am induced to submit to your practised judgment the following suggestions 
for the modification of the law now in force; judging from the abortive 
efforts of the preceding sessions in Parliament, that a change is contemplated, 
and from the unequal and uncertain reductions in rent occasionally occur- 
ring that it is of necessity felt and demanded, but disapproving equally with 
you of the “Tenant League” valuation, doctrine, as inconsistent with free 
trade in land, and believing that “tenant right” (heretofore generally un- 
derstood as conferring a power on the occupier to dispose of the intcrest and 
improvements in his farm to the best bidder) would, if now legalized, confer 
no benefit on the tenant, since recent abolition of duties has reduced that in- 
terest in his holding to, and in many instances below, the value of the rent sti- 
pulated on the implied continuance of restrictive imposts, which have been 
suddenly abrogated in the midst of repeated famine and season-recurring 
failure, although at the same time rating and taxation have been enormously 
increased. Thus, while all admit something must be done to amend de- 
clining agriculture, I too have given some consideration to the subject, espe- 
cially in cases of existing agreements and terminable leases; arrangements 
which, if carried into law, I am induced to hope, might be beneficially 
worked: leaving all parties, however, so long at least as free trade con- 
tinues, unshackled in their bargains for the future ; there is suffi- 
cient evidence, from the immense extent of land now untenanted in Ireland, 
that people cannot at present be found to offer rents disproportioned to re- 
munerative prices, but at the same time where landlords have reduced their 
terms applicants are as numerous as heretofore. 

With these preliminary observations, requesting you ever to bear in mind 
that in Irel al it is the invariable practice for tenants to make all improve- 
ments and modifications on their farms at their sole cost without ever recei- 
ving any allowance or compensation from their landlords, I beg to state my 
proposition—That the average price of corn for the year in which a tenancy 
commenced should be referred to in the published tables and compared with 
the average of the present season, or whenever this my suggestion might be 
uted on, and that a reduction of rent proportioned to a reduction of 
one half the difference of these averages should be legally substituted for ex- 
isting agreements rhus, if a lease were made at 60s. per acre, when the 
corn average was 80s, per quarter, and that this season, or such time as the 
new arrangement might be entered on, the corn average might be 40s. per 
quarter, the land should then on my plan be reduced to 45s. per acre, being 
the half only of the proportionate reduction on the price of corn. Again, if 
when the corn average was 60s. land had been set at 30s. and that now the 
corn average might be 30s., the proportionate reduction in this case, equiva- 
lent to the difference in the corn averages, would bring down the land to 
22s. 6¢. per acre. Or, to state the proposition arithmetically—find a fourth 
proportional to the average price of corn in one year, say at the inception of 
the tenancy : its supposed average in another year at the carrying out of 
this suggestion :: and the stipulated acreable rent : then the arithmetical 
mean, or which is the same, one half the sum of the acreable rent and this 
fourth proportional, will be the required amount of reduced rental. 


EQUITABLI 


becaust 


Thus, in the year 1824 wheat 68s, per quarter, and in 1850 wheat 43s. per quarter, 


t 2/. per acre 
68 : 43 :: 40: 25 34 
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65 17 32 7? Arithmetical mean 
\ \ 1/. 12s. 7]d. would be the reduced rent in the year 1850, instead of 40s 


pre 

I merely adopt these figures as exemplifying my proposition; and as I am 
myself in the position of both head landlord of some property and sub-tenant 
I feel I am influenced only by what would be fair and feasible, 
sult such as would equalize between owner and occupier the 
of return, and bring leasehold land property in Ireland 
to a standard equivalent to its present valuation ; for it must be supposed 
ich farmer in taking ground heretofore, was, as he should be now, 
tided by the selling price of corn, which having been by law reduced, by 
. should he be relieved; and thus every one, without the cumbrous ma- 
chinery of valuators, arbitrators, and umpires, by referring only to the 
corn-averages for the two periods and his acreable rent, could tell at once for 


of other 
proaucing a re 
Imitted deficiency 








| himself, by a simple sum in proportion, the exact reduction to which he 


would be entitled : 
Should these views be entertained by you as just and practicable, some 
further detail can, if necessary, be submitted. 


Your obedient servant, Ropert TAYLOUR, 
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PHILLIPS S CURRAN AND 
THERE is a fashion in wit and humour, and even in oratory, as 
well as in lesser matters. Walpole relates that when a certain 
lord, who passed for a wit and humorist in his zenith, returned 
to court after a twenty-years retirement, the world was disap- 
pointed on comparing the man with his traditional reputation : 
what was once pleasantry seemed nothing but strangeness. Had 
there been a critic among the courtiers, this resuscitation of an 
unfashionable fashion, not only in its habit as it lived but with 
the very life itself, would have been a subject of considerable inte- 
rest. Some such attraction belongs to the book before us. Al- 
though the work has been so revised and added to that it may be 
said to be almost rewritten, yet the original structure and stock 
remain pretty much what they were on its first appearance, many 
years ago. The best jokes of Curran were so pointed and felici- 
tous, as Irish repartee, that they will last as long as the language ; 
but some of his stories with a sting in their tail were so snakelik« 
in their length, that now, when their day has passed, they remind 
one of Goldsmith’s repetition of the greens and Turnham Green, 
that was “ very good wit when he heard it.” The oratory of 
Curran has all but perished. Some of his best speeches were not 
reported at all: in his day, reporting, especially in Ireland, was 
so little understood, that but a poor idea of the character of the 
orator can be gained from those which were taken down. Curran, 
however, is by no means the only person in the volume. Grattan, 
Flood, Fitzgibbon, Hussey Burgh, and indeed all the remarkabl: 
contemporaries of Grattan, figure in its pages. Some of their 
speeches have fared better than Curran’s; and we must say that 
the specimens do not impress us. There is something so unreal, so 
theatrical, so mock heroic about their lofticr effusions, and so yul- 
garly Irish about their invective, that it inclines one to place “ the 
galaxy of great men” that figured in Dublin for thirty years be- 
fore the Union, somewhat lower than their admirers rate them: 
though it is true that “ Young Ireland” of late so parodied their 
peculiarities that the original has suffered from the imitation. Th 
social morale, or propriety of the period in any country, was ques- 
tionable and coarse enough; but in Ireland it was lax to a degree. 
Mr. Phillips was not exactly trained in this society, but he was 
born into it; and he sketches it, or sketched it some thirty years 
ago, with a tolerant zest that indicates the men with more lift 
than the critical Englishman of the present day would have done. 

Among all the men who figure in these pages, or who perhaps 
figure in any pages, Curran was unquestionably the most Irish. 
Goldsmith and Burke had, in logical phrase, passed from the par- 
ticular into the universal; Flood, Grattan himself, and many 
others, were as much Saxon as Milesian. The prejudices, manner, 
and style might be Irish ; but the nobler part of them, the intellect 
and thought, were English. Curran was Irish throughout. Th 
son of a peasant or something near a peasant, he passed his boy- 
hood among the peasantry ; narrow circumstances still kept him 
much among the people during his youth and carly manhood; na 
tive disposition, the habits of his day, and the opportunities of his 
profession, gave him continual opportunity of continuing his ob- 
servation till he became Master of the Rolls. But Curran’s Irish 
character was not merely acquired knowledge—it him. 
His readiness, his repartee, his wit, was Irish, carried to a very high 
pitch, if not to perfection. His versatility of manner and of feel- 
ing—for no doubt he really felt, though the feeling might be trans 
ient—was Celtic all over. Some moral weaknesses, which Mr. 
Phillips tenderly skims over, and tastes which may be called, accord- 
ing to temper, genial or over-free, were also national. If there 

yas truth in his enemies’ accusation of closefistedness, it is 
fairly chargeable to the impression left by carly difficulties. 
Beyond a theatrical style in telling his stories, it does not seem 
that he had much of the Irish love of display: the constitutional 
melancholy in his temperament seem subdued the wild 

ness of Milesian blood. His oratory appear to have been soberer 
than that of many of his contemporaries who had more of th 
Saxon in other respects. He has greater reality about him. His 
images might be coarse and even horrid, but they were real; ther 
was little or no turgidness in Curran. Thus, his picture of Stuart 
Judges (supposed, however, to have had a personal application) is 
not inflated, though loathsome. 





HIS CONTEMPORARIES.* 
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‘when the devoted benches of public justice were filled by some of tl 
foundlings of fortune, who, overwhelmed in the torrent of ruption at an 
early period, lay at the bottom like drowned bodies while sanity remained 
in them, but at length, becoming buoyant by putrefaction, they rose as they 





rotted, and floated to the surface of the p lluted stream, where they were 
drifted along, the objects of terror and contagion and abomination.”’ 


The following passage gives a good idea of Curran’s manner, and 
the notions of the times. It is from the trial of the two Sheares, and 


was an attack upon the Castle witness Armstrong, a reputed infidel. 
“Upon what are you to found your verdict? Upon your oaths. And 
what are they to be founded upon? Upon the oath of the witness. And 


what is that founded upon? Upon this, and this only, that he does believe 
there is an eternal God—an intelligent Supreme Existence—eapable of in- 
flicting eternal punishment for offences, or conferring eternal compensation 
upon man, after he has passed the boundary of the grave. But where th 
witness believes that he is possessed of a perishing soul, and that there is 
nothing upon which punishment or reward can be exerted, he proceeds, re- 
gardless of the number of his offences, and undisturbed by the terrors of 
excited fancy, which might save you from the fear that your verdict is 
founded upon perjury. Suppose he imagine that the body is actuated by 

* Curran and his Contemporaries. By Charles Phillips, Esq., A.B., one of her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court for the Reliefof Insolvent Debtors. Pub- 
lished by Blackwood and Sons, 





ECTATOR. 
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[Satur 

ta ¥ day, 

some kind of animal machinery—I know not in what languag; ta doe 

| his notions—suppose his opinion of the beautiful system framed by rar 
mighty hand to be, that it is all folly and blindness, compared to the = Al. 


ner in which he considers himself to have been created, or his abor man. 
heart conceives his ideas, or his abominable tongue communicates me ey 
tions; suppose him, I say, to think so—what is perjury to him > a: > 
no creed, if he thinks his miserable body can take eternal ; me , Needs 
grave, and the last puff of his nostrils se nds his soul into anni lle, — 
laughs at the idea of eternal justice, and tells you that the grave, int o):, 
he sinks as a log, forms an intrenchment against the throne of Oe 


vengeance of exasperated justice! 

** Do you not feel, my fellow-countrymen, a sort of anticipat 
in reflecting upon the religion which gave us comfort in 
enabled us to sustain the affliction, and endeared 





stroke of 





ther; and when we see our friends sinking into the earth, fills ys th + 
expectation that we rise again—that we but sleep for a whil , 
ever? But what kind of communication can you hold, 

expect, what contidence place, in that abject slave—that con ni 





who acts under the idea that he is « 
beyond the threshold of the 
to the ¢ 
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paired-of wretch 
ment, that he cannot ste; 
an object of terror to the best and of hope 
tempt or despair. 

** Bear with me; I feel my heart running away with me: t 
only can be cool. What is the law of this country If the wit 
believe in God, or in a future state, you cannot 
him upon? Is it upon the book or the leaf 
by a bramble or a coin. The ceremony of kissing is ¢ 
bol by which man seals himself to the precept, and says, 
me as I swear the truth!’ He is then attached to the Divinity | 
of telling truth; and he expects mercy from Heaven as he ms ™ 
undertaking. But the infidel, by what can you catch his soul oS 
can you hold it?) You repulse him from giving evidence, for h 
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science, no hope to cheer him, no punishment to dread 
In Ireland the power of Curran as an advocate wa ual te 
that of Erskine in England, and comparisons have been draw: 


between them. Perhaps the ficld of action was too different t 
allow of any close parallel ; but in two important point 
us, Curran would have had the advantage : he 





was more versatil 
and he never thought of himself or his oratory ; both of whie 
were almost uppermost with Erskine. To the general ruy 
lousness of his profession and his time Curran seems to | udded 


an indifference of his own. This is Mr. Phillips’s picture of h 


as an advocate. 


** It was an object almost with every one to preoccupy 
so dangerous an advocate ; for, if he failed in inducing a jury t 
with his client, he at all events left a picture of his adv« rsary 
which survived and embittered the advantages of victory Non 
quence his only weapon; at cross-examination, the most dift 
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the mot hazardous part a barrister’s profession, he 


Phere was no plan which he did not d , no web which he did 
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tangle; and the unfortunate wretch, who commenced with all t 

of preconeerted perjury, never failed to t him in 
sion of exposure Indeed, it was almost imposs for the 
successful resistance He argued, he eajoled, he ridiculed, he min 
played off the various artillery of his talent upon the witness ; | 


fect earnestness upon trifles, and levity upon subj 


ets of th 
import, until at length he suceeeded in creating a s ty tl 





or a sullenness that produced all the consequences CN N 
matter how unfair the topic, he never failed to avail ( ting 
upon the principle that, 1 
was admissible. If he w 

person, no singularity of n hi 


would not grasp, trying 





no matter how excited 

of Halfpenny he once began, ‘ A 
reason, you shall be nailed 7 
claimed the opposite counsel. WI 
conscience—only copper t 1 


viously used on the trial.’’ 








Besides very free living, a loose private morality, and littl 
| public principle beyond a smt of party consistency, duelling 
flourished in full vigour when Curran was in his prime. M 
Phillips gives a few instances of it among judges and great law) 
** Lord Clare, afterwards Lord Char foueht Currar ft Vi 
ter of the Rolls! So much for equity; but common law 
reputation. : 
*Clonmell, afterwards ( Justi f lord 1 
r t how my i 
Medge, afterwar bb ht h v1 t r-ln-law a t 
‘Toler, afterwards Chief Justice of the Common | 3, y | 
sons, one of whom v I in Ireland the ‘* fire- 
Pa n, als te rds Chic f the san rt, f 
country gentlemen, o1 of n gun uw I tl y 
wounded them al 
**Corry, Chancellor of Exel f ht Mr. Gratt 
‘The Provost of versity, a Privy Coun fought Mr. D 
a Master in Chan ever t ; 
**Tlis brother, Coll r of the is, f tI M 
‘Harry Deane Grady, Counsel to t Revenue, f ht sever 
ill hits Bart 1 I 
Curran fought fou i n \ 1 was | ( 
mainham, afterwai his nd in th l with | Bu 
duel in these days was often the prelude to intim 
Although this work begins with the birth and ends with the 
death of Curran, it is not properly a biography, but what th tith 
page indicates—notices of “Curran and his Contemporaries. 
The life of Curran is rather run over than narrated in order, 
the qualities and characteristics of the man being chiefly dwelt 
upon; but he is very often lost sight of while his contemporaries 
are delineated. Death has enabled Mr. Phillips to add I 
them to the present edition; and amongst these O’Connell. Th 
picture of the great agitator is truthful, and drawn in a friendly 
spirit ; but such was the character of the selfish demagogue as de- 
veloped in his later years, that it leaves a bad impression of tl 


|}man. The following is the defence of O'Connell against the charg 
of cowardice: but it seems hardly to establish the case; for al- 
| though great skill (unless consisting in quickness) on the partol 
lone duellist may not ayail against the skill of his antagonist, it 
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Fives confidence. The story, however, is curious; and not the 
Jess so that it has always been supposed O'Connell was helpless 
ess ae - ‘ : . 
nd D’Esterre the victim of accident instead of deadly aim. 
oa” On the occasion in question he showed a total absence of what is vul- 
rly called fear; indeed, his frigid determination was remarkable. Let 
— who read the following anecdote remember that he most reluctantly 
ngaged in the combat ; that he was then the father of seven children; and 
that it was an alternative of life or death with him, D’ Esterre being re ee 
§ marksman. Being one of those who accompanied O'Connell 


1, he 
m of the very large field, which had a 
ps,’ said he, ‘ this seems to me not a per- 
gonel but a political affair. Iam obnoxious to a party, ind they adopt a 
false pretence to « ut me off. I shall not submit to it. They have reckoned 
. it their host, I promise you. Iam one of the best shots in Ireland at 
having, as a publ man, considered it a duty to prepare, for my 
own protection, against su h un oked aggression as the present. Now, 
remember What I say to you I may be struck myself, and then skill is out 
of the question ; but if I am not, my antagonist may have cause to regret 
his having forced me into this conflict rhe parties were then very soon 
placed on the ground, at, I think, twelve paces distance ; 

of pistols with directions to fire _ when they chose after a given signal. 
[’Esterre rather agitated himself by making a short speech, disclaiming all 
hostility to his Roman Catholic countrymen, and took his ground somewhat 
theatrically, crossing his pistols upon his bosom. They fired almost tog ther, 
and instantly on the signal. D’Esterre fell, mortally wounded, There was 
the greatest self-possession displayed by both.” 
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GOETHE’S CONVERSATIONS.* 
TuEsE conversations present a distinct and truthful image of 
Goethe ’s mind during the last ten vears of his life. its most cha- 
racteristic feature then, as throughout life, was that “ repost of 
powel ”* which it has in common with the great works of Grecian 
sculpture. But what most excites the wonder and admiration of the 
reader, is Goethe’s fullness of vitality to the very end of his days. 
He appt ars to have continued in as full posse ssion of all his facul- 
ties, to have taken as lively an interest in his friends and favourit« 


pursuits, the very moment before his death, as in the vigour of 


manhood. ‘The impression produced by the close of his mortal ca 
reer is, to a degree rarely experienced, that a mind so undecayed 
has only ceased to appear to us, not e ased to exist. 

The contributions of EK kermann and Soret to this collection of 
Goethiana are very unequal in quantity, and dissimilar in character. 
Soret’s are brief, and little more than supplementary. They ar 
French, or to speak more sirictly, Genevese in their tone ; they 
evince a clear apprehension of Goethe’s meaning, and present it 
in 2 condensed form, with lightness and artistic finish. Eeker- 
mann’s share of the work is more extensive, decidedly German, and 
has more of individual character. 

Eckermann is one of a class not uncommon in Germany at pr 
sent. The son of parents in humble and needy circumstances, li 


owed his education entirely to his own passionate and persevering 
} f 


efforts to obtain it. He served as a volunteer in the war of 1813 ; 


he contrived with the sistance of patrons to maintain himself at 
school and colleg: by priy ite teaching, and by occasional empl 5 
ment under Government. 
he supported himself by working for the booksellers ; publishing 
one or two works of his own, but more frequently assisting in th 
preparation of the works of others. Early in 1823, he was em 
ployed by Goethe to assist him in conducting the complet edition 
of his works through the press; and he performed the task so satis- 
factorily, that the charge of editing the poct’s posthumous works 
was left to him by a kind of testam ntary disposition. On the re- 
muneration for this labour and what he picked up by teaching hi 
contrived to live, in a manner of which only German literati ar 
eapable, wutil he was appointed tutor to the young Prince of Weimar. 

For his office of lite rary assistan to Goethe, and for the task of 
recording Goethe’s “ table-talk,” Eckermann was eminently quali 
fied by a something Boswellian in his nature. Ile was capable ol 
feeling ervcatness in others, and of devoting his whole faculties to 


the sery of what was great. With little original imagination 
or thought, he could apprehend and reproduce the fancies and 
thoughts of more ingenious men. When he reports what Goeth 


says, it is as if we were listening to the great po 


when he speaks in his own person, we feel th 
surably feebler natur He is in fact Boswell 
the ludicrous features of the Seotch wi rthy’s character. 

It has been said of Boswell that Johnson appears to more ad 
vantage in his pages than in his own writings. This we uld 
too much to say ol Eckermann in r¢ sp ct to Goethe: but no other 
contemporary of Gi the has succeeded in producing 
and faithful a portraiture of him as Eckermann; and this is owing 
entirely to Eckermann’s similarity to Boswell—his entire devotion 
to and faith in the object of his admiration, and his capacity to 
appreciate, apprehend, ar 1 repeat what was original, combined 
with his own uiter want of originality. 

We have attempted on former occasions to express our concep 
tion of Goethe’s character. In Eckermann we have found nothing 
that can exactly be said to place it in a new light, but much that 
helps to fill up the outline and enables us to know him more en- 
tirely. And the perusal of these volumes leads to the conviction 
that not only did Goethe's faculties remain unimpaired to the last, 
but that his judgment was never more clear and correct—his sym 
pathy with all that is great, good, and beautiful, more profound and 
powerful, at any period of his life, than in its closing years. His 
ight shone with the most steady brightness just as it was about to 
be extinguished. 

In one of our former notices of Goethe, we remarked his su- 
periority to all his countrymen in elegance and simplicity of dic- 


critic himself ; 
at it Is an Imm 
Redivivus, without 


Oo salrsiact 


* Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann and Soret Translated from the 


German by John Oxenford. Published by Smith and Elder. 
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tion. It would appear from. the following remark that he was 
conscious of this, and also aware of the cause of the inferiority. 

“**On the whole,’ said Goethe, ‘ philosophical speculation is am injury to 
the Germans ; as it tends to make their sty I vague, diffivalt, and me ure. 
The stronger their attachment to certain philosophical sthools, the wors: 
they write. Those Germans who, as men of business and actual life, confine 
themselves to the practical, write the best. Schiller’s style is most noble 
ind impressive whenever he leaves off philosophizing ; as I observe every day 
in his highly interesting letters, with which | am now busy , 

‘“* «There are likewise among the German women, genial beings, who writ: 
a really excellent style, and indeed in that respect surpass many of our eele- 
brated male writers / 

** «The English almost always write well ; 
cal men, with a tendency to the real 

‘** The French, in their style, remain true to their general characte: 
hey are of a social nature, and therefore never forget the public whom they 
uldress ; they strive t e clear, that they may convince their reader- 
igreeable, that they may please him 

** * Altogether, the style of a writer is a faithful representative of his mind 
therefore, if any man wish to write a clear style, let him be first clear in his 
thoughts ; and if any would write in a noble style, let him first possess a 
noble soul.’ ; 

Altogether, we English have something more than reason to be 
satistied with the judgment passed upon us by Goethe. This is a 
spec ime n. 

** *T have been reading Sterne,’ 
ibout the streets of Paris, 
dwartl Ith l 
ilso remember 


oat 
one battalion, which « 





being born orators and practi- 


returned I, ‘where Yorick is sauntering 
and makes the remark that every tenth man is 

if that when you mentioned the viees of great towns. 1 
seen, in Napoleon’s time, among the French infantry, 
nsisted entirely of Parisians, who were all such puny 
that one could not comprehend what could be done with 








} 


diminutive peopl 
them in battle.’ 

‘““* The Scotch Highlanders under the Duke of Wellington,’ 
Goethe, ‘ were adoubtiess hero¢ ‘ 


‘I saw them in 


rejomed 
f another description 


Brussels a year before the battle of Waterloo,’ returned 


I *They were indeed fine men; all strong, fresh, and active, as if just 
from the hand of their Maker hey all carried their head cely and 
gallantly, and stepped so lightly along with their strong bare legs, that it 
seemed as if there were no original sin, and no ancestral failing, as far as 


‘There is something peculiar in this,’ said Goethe * Whether it lies in 

















the race, in the soil, in the free political constitution, or in the healthy ton 

educ certainly the English in general appear to have tain ad- 
van 5 many others Here in Weimar we see only a few of them, 
and probably by no means the best; but what fine, handson people they 

And however they come here, they feel themselves no means 
tran r embarra in this foreign atmosphere; on tl contrary, their 
‘ t nt u t Lot confiden ind. as easy as lf they wer 
lords everywhere and the wh world belonged to then Phis it is which 
| ses our women, and by which they make ih havoc in the hearts of 
our young ladic As a German father of a family, who is concerned for the 
tranquillity | hold, I often feel a slight shudde en my daugh- 

r-in-law ann es to me the expect rrival of some fresh young 
islander I eu n my mind's eye the tears wh will one day flow 
when he takes h parture rhey are dangerous young people! but this 
very quality of being dangerous is their virtue 
‘Still, 1 y not ert,’ answered |, ‘that the young Englishmen in 
Weimar are 1 ver, more intelligent, better informed, or more excel- 
i t t r peo] 

I} ret t he in the things, my good friend, returned 
Goethe. * Neither does it lie in birth and riches: it lics in the courage which 
they have t that for which Nature h made them There is nothing 
Vitliated or spout a it ther there is nothu half-way or crooked ; but sueh 

they ire, tl re thor hly complete men That they are also some- 
times complete f , I allow with all my heart ; but that is still something, 
1 has still alway me weight in the seale of Nature 


f personal freedom, the consciousness of an English name, 
ce attached to it by other nations, is an advantage even 


‘The h ippines 
ind of the importan 
to the children ; for in their own family, as well as in scholastic establish- 
ments, they uve treated with far more re spect, and enjoy a far freer develep- 
ment, than is the case with us Germans. 

*‘*In our own dear Weimar, I need only look out at the window to dis- 


ver how matters stand with us. Lately, when the snow was lying up n the 


und, and my neighbour's children were trying their little sledges in the 

et, the pol mmediately at hand, and I saw the poor little things 

t Now, when the spring 1 tempts them from 

, al like to play with their companions before the 

I ther \ trained, f t} \ not safe, and feared the 

pproach of some despot of the police Not a boy may crack a whip, or sing, 
r shout : the poli immediately at hand to forbid it 


his cordial appreciation of what is vigorous and healthy in om 
national character is visible also in his estimates of individuals. 














rhe following extr may serve to illustrate this point, and is at 
the same time an example of his singular freedom from any parti 
Rang TR 

‘I went at seven this evening to Goethe; whom I found alone. in his 

] t n by ! t the table, and told him that yesterday I had 

D fW ngton, wl passing through on his 

“ to St. Pet ‘hi l | Goethe, with animation ; ‘what-was 

thim. Does he look like his portrait 

‘\ l I ith more of marked character If you ever 

k at | f t portraits are nought One need only see him ance 

t l impres ion does he make Ilis eyes are brown, 

f tl nest brillianey; one feels the effect of his glance; his mouth 

P ] , i man who has had many thoughts, 

nd} hi createst deeds, who now can handle the world serene- 

ly an } n ng more can disturb. He seemed to me as hard 

id as t Dama blac By his appearance, be is far advaneed 

the fifties : DI t. slim, and not very tall or stout I saw him get- 

ting into his part | W mething uncommonly cordial 

in his salutation pas thr the crowd, and, with a very slight 

bow, touched his hat with his finges Goethe listened to my description 

with visible inter ‘You have seen one hero more,’ said he, ‘and that i: 
saying somethir 

** We then talked of Napoleon, and I lamented that I had never seen him 

‘Tr Goethe, ‘that also was worth the trouble. What a.com- 

pendium of the world!’ ‘Did he look like something wked I. ‘He cas 


something,’ replied Goethe ; ‘and he looked what he was—that was all.” ’ 

An impression has prevailed that Goethe rather undervalued 
the romances of Walter Scott. It would appear from what follows, 
that either this must have originated in misapprehension of what 
fell from him in conversation, or that more.mature reflectien had 
led him to alter his opinion. 
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« « But,’ continued Goethe, with animation, ‘ Walter Scott’s Fair Maid of 
Perth is excellent, is it not? There is finish! there is a hand! What a 
firm foundation for the whole, and in particulars not a touch which does not 
lead to the catastrophe. Then, what details of dialogue and description, 
both of which are excellent. 

‘* His scenes and situations are like pictures by Teniers: in the arrange- 
ment they show the summit of art; the individual figures have a speaking 
truth ; and the execution is extended with artistical love to the minutest de- 
tails, so that not a stroke is lost. How far have you read?’ 

‘**]T have come,” said I, ‘to the passage where Henry Smith carries the 
pretty minstrel girl home through the streets and round about lanes; and 
where, to his great vexation, Proudfoot and Dwining meet him.’ 

“* Ah,’ said Goethe, ‘that is excellent! that the obstinate, honest black- 
smith should be brought at last to take with him not only the suspicious 
maiden, but even the little dog, is one of the finest things to be found in any 
novel. It shows a knowledge of human nature to which the deepest mys- 
teries are revealed.’ 

** *1t was also,’ said I, ‘an admirable notion to make the heroine’s father 
a glover, who by his trade in skins must have been long in communication 
with the Highlanders.’ 

“¢ Yes,’ said Goethe, ‘that is a touch of the highest order. From this 
circumstance spring the relations and situations most favourable for the 
whole book; and these by this means also obtain a real basis, so that they 
have an air of the most convincing truth. You find everywhere in Walter 
Scott a remarkable security and thoroughness in his delineation, which pro- 
ceeds from his comprehensive knowledge of the real world, obtained by life- 
long studies and observations, and a daily discussion of the most important 
relations. Then come his great talent and his comprehensive nature. You 
remember the English critic who compares the poets to the voices of male 
singers, of which some can command only a few fine tones, while others 
have the whole compass, from the highest to the lowest, completely in their 
power. Walter Scott is one of this last sort. In the Fair Maid of Perth, 
you will not find a single weak passage, to make you feel as if his knowledge 
and talent were ineuflicient. He is equal to his subject in every direction 
in which it takes him: the king, the royal brother, the prince, the head of 
the clergy, the nobles, the magistracy, the citizens and mechanics, the High- 
landers, are all drawn with the same sure hand, and hit off with equal 
truth.’ 

“¢The English,’ said Frau von Goethe, ‘ particularly like the character of 
Henry Smith, and Walter Scott seems to _ made him the hero of the 
book: however, he is not my favourite; I like the Prince.’ 

**¢The Prince,’ said I, ‘is indeed amiable enough with all his wildness, 
and is as well drawn as any of the rest.’ 

“**The passage,’ said Goethe, ‘ where, sitting on horseback, he makes the 
pretty minstrel girl step upon his foot that he may raise her up for a kiss, is 
in the boldest English style. But you ladies are wrong always to take sides 
Usually, you read a book to find nutrition for the heart ; to find a hero whom 
you could love. This is not the way to read: the great point is, not whethe: 
this or that character pleases, but whether the whole book pleases.’ 

‘** We women were made so, dear father,’ said she, affectionately leaning 
over the table to press his hand. 

** Well, we must let you haye your own way in your amiability,’ replied 
Goethe.” 

Eckermann has preserved some remarks of Goethe on Ireland, 
made at the time of Catholic Emancipation, which it is curious to 
read now that conjecture has become fact. The following is th 
only sample for which we can find room. 

“The newspapers were brought in, and we looked over them while wait- 
ing for the soup. The emancipation of the Irish was now discussed as tly 
order of the day. 

“ «Tt is instructive,’ said Goethe, ‘to see how things come to light on this 
occasion of which no one ever thought, and which would never have been 
spoken of but for the present crisis. We cannot, however, get a clear no- 
tion of the state of Ireland; the subject is too intricate. But this we can 
see, that she suffers from evils which will not be removed by any means, 
and therefore, of course, not by emancipation. If it has hitherto been un- 
fortunate for Ireland to endure her evils alone, it is now unfortunate that 
England is also drawn into them. Then, no confidence can be put in the 
Catholics. We see with what difficulty the two millions of l’rotestants in 
[reland have kept their ground hitherto against the preponderating five mil- 
lions of Catholics, and how, for instance, the poor Protestant farmers have 
been oppressed, tricked, and tormented, when among Catholic neighbours 
The Catholics do not agree among themselves, but they always unite against 
a Protestant. They are like a pack of hounds, who bite one another, but 
when a stag comes in view they all unite immediately to run it down.’ ” 

In making these quotations, it has simply been our object to 
present the reader with samples of what is curious in this book. 
To appreciate Eckermann’s contributions to our knowledge of 

Goethe, the whole of it must be read. The time spent upon its p 
rusal will be usefully and agreeably employed; and the mer 
English reader may rest assured that Mr. Oxenford’s translation 
is as exact and faithful as it is elegant. 








THE CHURCH A FAMILY." 


Tuts volume contains twelve sermons, preached by Professor Mau- 
rice at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, on certain Sundays that seemed th 
most appropriate to his theme. That theme was ostensibly the oc- 
casional services of the Prayer-b 0k from baptism to burial, appli l 
to the preacher's object in considering the church “as a family.” 
In reality, however, he goes much deeper than might be gather- 
ed from the mere words of the titlepage. To look upon all 
mankind as brethren, and God as a common father, and to incul- 
cate the feelings and duties that so large a view of the human and 
divine relations requires, is a well-worn subject ; it has been hand- 
led ever since preaching began, without much practical effect. 
The leading idea of Professor Maurice is, as we have said, deeper 
if not larger than this. It is Christian, not so much in the sens 
of doctrine, duty, or affection, as in the spirit of Christianity 
itself. The spiritual as opposed to the natural creature, the 
effects springing from the mercy of God, the human nature and 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ, and the influence of the Holy Ghost, 
with the privileges of men as men, and their relations to each 
other, form the fundamental theme of the preacher. These things, 
however, are not treated abstractly or rhetorically ; they are dealt 

* The Church a Family ; Twelve Sermons on the Occasional Services of the Prayer- 
book. Preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. By Frederick Denison Maurice, 


M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and Professor of Divinity in King’s College, Lon- 
don. Published by John W. Parker. 
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with by means of the rites and persons in which 
bodied. And although in so doing no narrow or professi 
party spirit is displayed, yet occasion is taken to defend wate 
ciples and ritual of the Church of England, or to illustr ate " 
clusions of the preacher from the topics and characteristi 
day. Thus, in the sermons on the services for Infant 
Adult Baptism, and Confirmation, (for they are all a cont; 
argument, though Nature and Grace are the subject of the f = 
and Repentance, Baptism, and the Spirit, of the ‘second ) tl per 
nion of the author necessarily appears, and evidently in ‘fave —. 
the more orthodox views of the subject. The main arzume y= 
defence of the rite itself, is grounded on a dec p but popular = ms 
physical argument, that man is not a mere animal -that ca 
during his earliest infancy there are signs of his human chestien 

**T dare not look upon an infant born of human parents and aay, Th 
is a mere animal.’ My conscience is utterly shocked and revolted if tn 
am certain that the conscience of every man, if he fairly states the a 8 
sition to himself, is revolted by it. And not merely my conscience sh 
experience and observation, are outraged by such an assertion. ee, be 
wil do from the very first manifest themselves in the child. You “feel ¢ “3 
that that is to be its characteristical mark among all creatures; that whet. 
ever else it has not, unless it is hopelessly idiotic, this it must have Wi 
have read of the American girl who was from her birth deficient in ¢} : 
senses, who had only one in any strength. That girl, before a single Beso 
her faculties had been awakened by her benevolent and devoted guar li 2 
gave manifest tokens of a will. She was a spirit, though nearly all the 
avenues by which the spirit converses with the external world were ¢los: d 
The teacher acted in the faith that she was one, and his faith did not de. 
ceive him. Consciousness, then, is not the ground of our spiritual bein oy 
our spiritual being is the ground of our consciousness. It is utte: inversi , 
ind confusion to cliange this relation—to suppose that we are made spirits 
when we begin to exercise the powers which we could not exercise if we wer; 
not spirits. No doubt, there is a deep mystery in this subject ; how can any- 
thing that concerns the will not be mysterious? It is the mystery of " 
myster Every ancient philosopher acknowledged it to be so: if mod - 
philosophers do not, it is only because they are less honest, less conversant 
with realities, more ready to suppose that they have got rid of a difficulty 
when they have found a formula in which they can express it. But does th 
difficulty become greater, does the mystery look more like a practical oon 
tradiction, because I believe that God has not formed this will, this spiritua 
being, and left it to unfold itself unnurtured, untended, the sport of al] 
accidents which it is meant to govern, of all powers which are threatening 
to destroy it? Is it so absolutely necessary to your reason and conscien ~ 
to believe that the will must grow up in a condition of slavery, [that is 
slavery to the world—to sin,] that is to say, in a condition in which all its 
acts are anomalous and monstrous? Is it a frightful outrage upon all y 
notions of Divine order, that He should have redeemed this spirit out of its 
natural slavery ; that He should have said, ‘It is mine’? Does it make you 
shudder and turn pale if you are asked to believe that He has done this, not 
for a picked spirit here and there, but for that race which he had formed in 
His own image ?”’ 

In like manner, the Burial service is defended, not perhaps with 
more logical conclusion, or more convincingly to opponents or 
sceptics, but on the same broad general grounds of the dealings of 
God and of the nature of man, as well as with a reference to th 
criticizing spirit of the age. 
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“IT do not think any one has ever laid a friend in the earth without feel- 
ing that the very first words of our service carried him beyond the ordinary 
ind customary topics of consolation into quite another region : ‘I am th 
Resurrection and the Life.’ With what a mighty power have these sounds 


sometimes struck upon the heart which had been fixed in the most confirmed 
dullness and hardness. What a witness they seem to bear of a quickening 
energy near us, and near the whole creation, which can speak to those who 


ure dead in trespasses and sins, as well as to those who are in their graves! 









And these v ls are the key-note tothe whole service ; when the inward ear 
has listened to them, the rest of it comes to us with the most living evidenee 
of its truth and seasonableness. No service of our Church, you all know, has 





provoked so many censures ; none has cheered so many broken and contrit 
hearts—broken and contrite for others as well as themselves Do you won- 
der that we find fault with it when every passage of it affronts that indi- 
vidualizing temper which has become so characteristic of us all? Do you 
wonder that, for that very reason, it should checr the weary and heavy-la- 
den, because I l 


it assumes us to be real members of a brotherhood, and that 
whose dust we are about to give to dust is a member of it too? Througl 
we claim that title for him as well as ourselves. Throughout we speak 
lieved that Christ dicd for him and for us, and for the 
expression of that belief has caused the great scandal of our servic I 
though the sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life stands 
in direct and formal contrast to the /opye that our brother sleeps in C 
though every real mourner feels keenly the difference of the expression 
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yet feels the deep comfort of both,—the critic cannot perceive any importa 

practical distinction. For what, he says, signifies a belief in the resurrection, 
except as it involves a belicf in the safety of some individual man? W 

could not ask a more startling test of the state mind into which we hav 
fallen than such a question furnishes. Everything is reduced into a caleu- 
lation about safety The belief in a great red mption effected for humanity 
is nothing. There is no help or satisfaction in that. So says the verbal com- 
mentator. But those who really need help feel that it is all there.”’ 





Besides the four subjects we have mentioned, and an introdue- 
tory sermon, the topics of “ Nature, Law, and Education,” are con- 
sidered in the discourse on the Catechism. Marriage, greatly m 
opposition to Romish views, is handled under the service of Matn- 
mony; the necessity and kindly use of chastisements, in th V isita- 
tion of the Sick. “In three sermons on Ordination, Deacons and 
Priests, and the Consecration of Bishops, the author str nuously 
supports the economy of his own church; and advances high claims 
fur the minister as minister. The last sermon is on the Communa- 
tion Service; which is defended on the ground of its necessity as 4 
truth and a requirement, and by a verbal explanation. “ We at- 
tach,” says the preacher, “a certain vague mysterious notion to the 
word curse. Its real meaning is much more tremendous than this 
notion; and yet the first statement of it might seem like a re lief to 
our minds, as if the alarm with which it inspired us had been ex- 
aggerated. A curse means a separation or a cutting off.” The 
direct defence, however, is brief or incidental: the sermon consists 
of a survey of history to trace the consequences of national sins. 
It is elaborate as regards Jewish history, especially in relation to 
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the closing yeriod, when formalism was at its height; brief as re- | 
vards Brith history, but with a glance at the present times, and | 
«alight comparison of them with the past. 
“The Pharisee threw himself back upon the recollection, ‘ We have Abra- | 
ham to our father,” and made that reco lection the excuse for doing any 
works but those of Abraham. The multitude in the bitterne ss of their 
row sighed and cried for a great champion or deliverer, who should 1 
them into the wildern ss, who should bre tk the yoke of the Herodian family 
or of the Cwsars from off their necks Each feared, suspected, h ited th 


other; but the Pharisee, ever and anon, in his zeal for Judaism and his own 








authority, plotted as mu h ag in the civil ruler as the wildest supporter of 
novelties ; the passionate seckers of freedom and change were as ready to 
yse and pervert traditions in support of their si hemes as the most servik 
ritualist. 


“The poor oppressed Israelite, whom these Pharisees regarded as a man 
ignorant of the law, and therefore accursed, was busy with dreams of days 
when he should achieve independence; when the prow’ Gentile ruler, and 
probably when the prouder Jewish doctor, should be compelled to acknow- 
jedge him as an equal if not a master. 

. * * * * * 

“ And is, then, this warning [the Commination service] not wanted for us 
If we think it is not, our state is indeed perilous. And it is that which, 
more than anything else, should make us tremble. We find it so hard, 
so very hard, to believe that our sins are the very same sins which we 
read of in books—the very same which have led other nations to actual de- 
struction, and have often brought our own to the brink of it. We give 


these sins other names; they come in as necessary parts of our scheme of 
the universe. ‘To use every low art for the sake of making ourselves appear 
something else than we are, or of making our brethren appear more black 
than they are, is not lving; it is only the natural wish in each man to 


look well in the eyes of his fellows, or the earnestness and zeal of a man 
strongly impressed with a conviction to check the dan is tendencies of 
his opponents. To give those who slave for us that which is not enough t 
preserve them from starvation or crime—to treat them as if they were ma- 





chines and not human beings—this is not oppression; it is the law of com- 
petition, which no one has a right to violate, so sacred and venerable a 
power is it. Oh, it is this satisfaction with the world’s abominations, th 





quick discovery of some solution which is quite adequate for every one, and 


which is a warrant for leaving it undisturbed—this, this is the curse of ow 

time, which should make every one of us fear lest the curse of all curses 

should be coming upon us; the utter disbelief in God as our Lord, the im- 
tory, and has established for ev 


yression that the Devil has gotten the vi 

fis supremacy. Such a curse may befal a country where there is the loudest 
religious profession—perhaps has never fallen in its fulness upon any other 
Where the name of God is pron ed so continually by lips which can pour 
forth falsehoods against those who are in His image—where religious argu- 
ments are used to convince us that we should be content with acts and mea- 
sures which our consciences deciare to be unrighteous—where adherence to 
party with all its incredible meannésses, compromises, and falsehoods, is de- 
clared to be the selfsame thing av adherence to principl where religious 
duties are performed without any evidence being given that they have the 
least influence upon the common duties of human beings to each other,—then 
surely, godlessness, yes, and atheism, will be waxing stronger and stronger, 
and will be ready to come forth in a more portentous form than it could tal 
in acountry where holy names had been less familiarly trifled with and px 
faned.”’ 

Considered as a clear and convincing exposition of a proposed 
subject, The Church a Family is not a vi ry conclusive piece of 
argument. The purpose of the author, by treating of the services 
of the Church of England, gives a unity and bearing to the entire 
series of discourses, very rarely found in a volume and not always 
in a set of sermons; but the exposition is logically not clear 
either in the principal or subordinate portions. We are not im- 
pressed with the proof of the Church being a family. Indeed, wi 
do not realize the idea, further than we all, from religious com- 
monplaces, can vaguely realize it beforehand: the elevation of 
man’s nature through Christ, is as much a separation from the 
world as an introduction to a family, otherwise than as any 
number of persons with the “idem velle et idem nolle” may 
be said to form a family. We have quoted the strongest ai 
gument in favour of “sacramental grace” in baptism; but it does 
not meet the question how grac¢ operates, or to what extent, 
nor answer other obvious objections. It is not, however, as an 
argument, or an allegory, or as a well-planned series of sermons, 
that this volume is to be considered. Its excellence is of a moré 
general and spiritual character. Occasionally the arguments may bi 
nec dlessly r xpande d, or the idea reiterated, as is gene rally the case 
in sermons, but the reader alw iys feels himself in the presence of 
“a superior man.” The work contains the quintessence of learning, 
guided, sharpened, and animated by worldly observation, so that 
a single page will often illuminate dark points of history both 
religious and secular. It exhibits that large regard for Christi 
anity as part and parcel of our business and being, which in word 
and theory at least is found more commonly among Dissenters, 
Tractarians, and Romanists, than in th body of the Episcopal 
Church: but there is nothing of the sourness of the conventicl 
or the arrogance of th priest about the Chaplain of Linecoln’s 
Inn. He has as much geniality as either of the Newmans, or a 
the author of Alton Locke, controlled by a sterner will, or perhaps 
regulated by a sounder judgment. He is as much opposed as Can 
lyle himself to the conventionalisms and “ shams ” of socit ty ; but 
he utters his t und under the 








indignation with a more measured tone 
guidance of a better taste. He has a penetrating carnestness by no 
means common among clergymen of the Established Church; and h 
ls an advocate for the progress of socicty, but by the advance « 
Christian principles establishing a broth« rhood among mankind. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 


i 


vis a 


The influx of books has been even more considerable than it usual \ 
this season of the vear; but new editions form the chief feature of the 
week's literature, as well in number as in character 

The most valuable and important new editions, in a marketable sense, a1 
Mr, Bentley’s handsome library editions of Prescott’s Histories of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Mexico, and Peru, cach in two volume making the sevengh 
edition of Ferdinand and Isabella, and the sixth of the others yet 
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seems not many years since the first published of the series came before us. 

The other books in this category explain themselves by their titles; though 

it may be observed that most of them bear upon one of the great questions 

f the day—the Church, in some relation or other. 

Curran and his Contemporaries. By Charles Phillips, Esq., A,B 

Lyvics of the Heart ; with other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. With 
forty-one Engravings on Stee 

History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Cath, of Spain. 

By William H. Prescott. Seventh edition, revised. In two volumes. 

sto f the Conquest of Mexico. With a Preliminary View of the 

Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life of the Conqueror, Her- 

nando Cortés. By William H. Prescott. In two volumes. Sixth 

edition 

History of the Cong 
vilization of the Incas, 
Sixth edition 

lpocalyptic Sketches; or Lectures on the Book of Revelation. Deli- 
vered in the Large Room, Exeter Hall, in 1847-48. By the Reve- 

rend John Cumming, D.D. Thirteenth edition. 

¢ British Ci es in Relation to the British Pee 

Miall. Second edition. 

Romanism England Exposed, The Redemptorist Fathers of St. 
Mary’s Convent, Park Road, Clapham, By Charles Hastings Collette. 
Second edition 

The Correlation of Physical Forces. By W. R. Grove, M.A., F.R.S., 


Burrister-at-law Second edition 


il 


west of Peru. With a Preliminary View of the Ci- 
By William H. Prescott. In two volumes. 


Th By Edward 


rhe following form part of the series of cheap and excellent publications 
that are appearing under the auspices of Mr. H. G. Bohn I'wo of them are 
not in strictness reprints, but translations,—the fourth volume of Livy, 
which completes the work; and Anna Swanwick’s translation of Goethe's 
Foust and his other Dramas. 

The F s Mythology, illustrative of the Romance and Superstition of 

By Thomas Keightley, Author of **The Mytho- 
logy of Ancient Greece and Italy,”’ & \ new edition, revised and 
ed Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.) 
rene l iste f the Christian Religion and Church 

the German of Dr. Augustus Neander, by Joseph Torrey, Drofessox 
oral Philosophy in the University of Vermont. New edition, 
illy revised, by the Reverend A. J. W. Morrison, B.A., &c. Vo- 
john’s Standard Library 

f Rome By Titus Livius. Books Thirty-seven to the 
End, with the I pitomes and Fragments of the Lost Books Literally 
translated by William A. M‘Deville, Sen. Class. Mod. Ex. Schol. 


various Countries 


greatly eniar 


translated from 





A.B. T.C.D Bohn’s Classical Library.) 
dD tic Works of Goethe; comprising Faust, Iphigenia in Tauris, 
Porquato ‘I , Egmont, translated by Anna Swanwick; and Goetz 


Von Berlichingen, translated by Su Walter Scott, carefully revised 
Bohn’s Standard Library.) 
These are reprints in some of the various shilling libraries. 
History of the United States, from the Discovery of the American Con- 
tinent. By George Bancroft. Volume I. (Popular Library 
tters nti ‘ By Lucius Manlius Piso, to his friend Marcus 
Curtius, at Rome By the Reverend W. Ware. Popular Library.) 


4 } f Palmyra; an Historical Romane: By the Au- 
thor of J n.”” Parlour Library.) 

1 Dissertatio the Rights to the Sea-Shores and to the Soil and Bed 
of Tidal H sand Nai igabl Rivers; with especial reference to 


Mr. Sergeant Merewether’s published Speech upon the same subjects. 

By James Jerwood, Esq , of St. John’s College, M.A., &« 
rhe subject of this work is the large question of whether the property or 
right to the shore of all tidal waters is not vested in the Crown as public 
uardian, unless that right has been by the Crown expressly granted away. 
Che occasion that gave rise to it is a speech of Mr. Sergeant Merewether in 
1 suit, where the point at issue is a claim of the Corporation of Lon- 
don, as conservators of the Thames, to the shores of the river, some parts of 
which they have granted to individuals. Mr. Jerwood’s book is an answer 
to this speech if the Town-Clerk of the City ; and certainly a very complete 
exposure rhe pith of the Dissertation is, that Mr. Sergeant Merewether 
ittempts to make out a case by omitting or perverting all authorities that 
1 ind then claiming a victory by a law of his own invention. 
Unless we assume that Mr. Jerwood commits the same unfairness towards 
Mr. Sergeant Merewether, in the quotation of authorities, of which he accu- 
s that learned gentleman, the licence exhibited far exceeds what is usually 


lake against him, 


vn by counsel. So great, indeed, appears to be the suppression, that it 
vould almost seem the City Town-Clerk was instructed upon the law as well 
s upon the facts, and spoke from his brief without further knowledge. } 


The Poet Works of John Charles Bristow, Esq. Yn five volumes, 

1 { is this, that puts forward all at once five thick yo- 
hat not in the dull season, when some pe pk ire glad 
x which wears the appearance of novelty, but at a time 
vhen the world in its public capacity is busy with the Pope, and is privately 
l 1 istmas and its varied attractions for mind and body? 
On close examination, however, it appears that the “* Poetical Works” of 


= 
= 





Mr. Brist ! n reserved for the close of the year 1850, This, in- 
, is the year of their “ coming out,”’ as it were; but they have already 
grati 1 th thor’s friends, and even some critics, in the form of “ print- 
| for private circulation.”” One volume has the date of 1847; four are of 
1848. Three of the five volumes may be said to consist of descriptive poetry ; 
for although the poems may take the form of tales, sonnets, and a personal 
narrative of travels scription is substantially the leading theme, mingled 
with story or incident to embody or bring it in. And the scenery is such 
has excited the author’s admiration during his travels through Eng- 
nd Scot | or on the Continent The two remaining volumes con- 

t of miscellar is poems and dramatic sketches The verse, as might 


be expected, is fluent, but not very condensed or striking. ] 
s 1 t of the Life and Adventures of Sir Reginald Mohun, 
Bart Done in Verse by George John Cayley. Canto Second, 





I m I i story that seems merely a vehicle for presenting the 
vriter’s i f iety, exactly after the manner of the latter part of Don 
aa 
7 VU mpense; a Sequel to Home Influences Sy Grace 
Aguilar, Author of “* The Vale of Cedars.” 
This tale by late Grace Aguilar points the moral of two different sys- 


tems of home education or training, with the respective ‘recompense ”’ 
which is reaped by indolent, neglectful, or weakly indulgent parents, 
’ pt a rational, affectionate, and confidential system. The 
story was originally written in 1836; and is now published without the 
writer's corrections, which would doubtless have strengthened and condensed 


the narrative portions 


and those who ad 
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"eas ;a ary 


In aun ethene: 


{ia probability of circumstances, vraisemblanee of characters, and knowledge | 
of life, this novel belongs to the circulating-library class of fictions, set off 


by a better style of composition.] 

Stories for Summer Days.and Winter Nights. Second Box. 
[Half-a-fozen well- -written juvenile stories, ineulcating some practical pur- 
pose without obtruding it : for a shilling.] 

The Illustrated Year-Book. Second Series. The 

and Discoveries of 1850. Edited by John Timbs. 
[This volume contains an account of the most remarkable incidents of the 
year, which combine adventure and popular attraction with more or less 
reference to science. There is a history of the capture and conveyance to 
this country of the Hippopotamus of the re gical Gardens, with a descrip- 
tion of the animal in his new abode, and a general : unt of his natural 
history. There are particulars of the new - antic steam-ships the Atlanti 
and the Asia, with the summary of their voyages, as well as notices of 
other steam events of the ye: ar, and ¢ i précis of the history of steam navigation 
Among matters more purely scientific, is an account of the submarine tele- 
graph, and of the Great Exhibition that.is to be. The Nepaulese Ambas- 
sador, Miss Burdett Coutts’s Church, and the Panoramas of the Overland 
Route and.the Nile, are noticed, with several other subjects of a kindred 
nature. | 

Turning and Mechanical Manipulation. 

reference and practical instruction on the Lathe, 
chanical pursuits followed by amateurs. By the 
zapftel, Associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Volume ITT. 
[Since the publication of the former volumes of this elaborate and practical 
exposition of the art of turning, of which we gave some account on thei 
appearance, 


Wonders, Events, 





some 


Intended as a work of general 
and the various me- 
late Charles Holt- 
London, & 


the author, Mr. Charles Holtzapffel, is dead. This third volume 
has been continued in compliance with the plan of the original author, and 
with ‘the assistance of his notes. The remainder of the work will be con- 
tinued in the same way, till its completion in six volumes, as was originally 
intended. | 
The Elewe ntary Catechisms. 
Lessons. Gardening. 
The Family Economist. Volume Third. 
The Working-Man's Housekeeping- Book. for 
By the Editor of the “‘ Family Eeonomist.” 
[Of these three sets of books, the ** Elementary Catechisms ”’ 
for general primary instruction. The ‘“ Family Keonomist’’ is the collec- 
tion into a volume of the numbers of a periodical chiefly addressed to th 
classes below the rich. The ‘ Housekeeping-Book”’ is well arranged fot 
humble economists who wish to keep an accurate account of their expendi- 
ture. They are all low-priced.] 


History of England. Geography, First 


Fifty-two Weeks, &« 


ure designed 


ILLUSTRATED Works AND PRINTS. 


The Story of Jack and the Giants. Tustrated with thirty-five Draw- 
ings by Richard Doyle. Engraved by G. and E. Dalziel. 

The Peacock at Home. By Mrs. Dorset, (Sister of the late Mrs. C. 
Smith.) 

A Treasury of Pleasure Books for Young and Old. With thirty-six 


Illustrations by Edward Wehnert and Harrison Weir. New Series 


The Pleasures of the Country : Simple Stories for Young People. By 
Mrs. Harriet Myrtle. With eight Illustrations by John Gilbert. 
Portrait of the late Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
New Periopicat, 
Leigh Hunt's Journal; a Miscellany for the Cultivation of the 


Memorable, the Progressive, and the Beautiful. No. L 
December 7, 1850. 

[A three-halfpemry miscellany of sixteen ‘pages ; whose leading distinction, 
as compared with Chambers, Dickens, and publications of similar style and 
price, is a predominance of the belles lettres, not me rely in form but in 
spirit. Information may be conveyed by Le igh Hunt's Journal, but it will 
be of a different kind from that in Chambers’s Journal for instance, and con- 
veyed in a different way. The number before us has variety and interest, 
aswell as future promise. Carlyle contributes a first paper, of what seems to 
be'a curious series ef old family incidents, animated by the writer’s wonted 


Saturday, 





vigour, with less of his wonted peculiarities. Walter Savage Landor has 
furnished some verses. Leigh Hunt himself writes two papers on London 
One, “The Town,” is an agreeable continuation of his previous work on the 


same subject, designed to treat of those places formerly left untouched, and 
begining with the Treasury, Downing Street, The other is a paper on 
the: Literary Club ; full of anecdote, and with discriminating sketches of per- 
sons;—tolerably well known, however. Mr. Ifunt furnishes besides a Span- 
ish story somewhat in the manner of The Indic ator. There is 
of observations on current subjects called “Talk of the Week”’ 
a variety of extracts, fragments, and so forth.] 


also a serics 
as well as 


PAMPHLETS. 
The Present Trials of the Church. A Sermon, 
Church, Wakefield. By Hugh B. Smyth, B.A. 
Notes the Cardinal's Manifesto, in a Letter to I 
her Majesty’s Prime Minister. By the Reverend John Cumming, 


preached at Thornes 


ord John Russe ll, 


D.D. 


on 


Religious Deceptions of the Church of Rome Exposed. By R. T. Hamp- 
son. 

Eeclesiastical Pretensions, Romish and English; with the Antidot 
which a Catholic Protest: mtism supplies. A Tract for the Times. 
By John. Hamilton Thom. 

Remarks on Dr. Wiseman’s Sermon on the Gorham Case. By Henry 
Drummond. Second edition. 

Popish Infallibility. Letters to Viscount Feilding on his Secession 


s Collett 
An Inquiry by 


from the Church of England. 
What shall be Done 
English Journalist. 
The Pus: yad . 


ax Nobisc um ; 


By Charles Hasting 


with Cardinal Wiseman ? 


a Poem. By Q in the Corner 


or Verse .Aspirations for Unity of Spirit and the Bond 


of Peace amongst Protestant Worshipers of Christ. By Clericus 

A Plea for Toleration, in Answer to the No-Popery Cry Being tl 
substance of a Speech delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Worcester, in the Chapterhouse, 15th November 1850. By the Re- 
verend John Fielder Mackarness, Vicar of Tardebigge, in the Diocese 
of Worcester. 

Observations on the Oaths now administered to Protestant Members of 


Parliament, _ By the 

An Essay on the 
sistency. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851, &e. By Philoponos. 

Proposal for a Provisional Registry of Inventions, with a view to ob- 
taining Letters Patent forthesame. By ‘D. 8. Brown. 


Earl of Clancarty. 


Science of Pronunciation. By an Advocate of Con- 
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(Saturday, 
a 


Wife of the Rey. 





BIRTHS. 
On the 3d December, in Charterhouse, the 


Dr, 
daughter Saunders, ofa 












On the 4th, at Wotton, the Wife of the Rev. J. W. S. Powe lector : 
of a son Powell, Rector of Abinger, 
On the 4th, at Eldon Villa, Ryde, Isle of Wight, the Wife of the Re, Ar 
Wade, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Church, Ryde, of a son. V- Arthur J, 
On the 6th, at Paris, the Lady Arthur Hervey, of a son. 
On the 6th, in Eaton Place South, the Hon. Mrs. Gerald Dillor f'ason 
On the 6th, at Ickleford House, near Hitchin, the Hon. Mrs. Fred rick D 
Ryder, of a son. : udley 
On the 9th, in Belgrave Square, the Hon. Mrs. Horatio FitzRoy, of 5 densite 
On the 9th, at Lambeth Rectory, the Wife of th Rev. C. B. Dalton, of “ — 
On the in Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, the Wife of (¢ uptain 7 eater 


R.N., of a son Manners, 


MARRIAGES. 

murch, Sydney, Captain Augustus } lerict 
giment, Major of Brigade, fifth son of the 
to Caroline Catherine, third daughter of M ajor-( 
commanding the troops of the Australian Colonies _ 


On the 2d July, at St. James's Cl 
er Majesty's Eleventh Re 

r Herbert Jenner Fust, 
neral E. B. Wynyard, C.B., 








Ont 16th November, at Mussourie, East Indies, Christopher W. Fa an 
Bet 1 Civil Service, son of the late Major-General Fagan, H.E.I.C.s to H 
Emily, daughter of Colonel Williamson 

h th, at Clifton Church, Simeon Henry Stuart, eldest son of Sir § I 


therine Henrietta, the eldest daughter of Colonel Lechmer Worrall 






































December, at Llandrinio, Lieutenant-Colonel Thorndike. of the Royal 

Art I bella Russell, only daughter of the Rev hn Ru l, M.A., Re o 
of Llandrinio, near Oswestry ’ 

On the Sth, at Wallasey Church, Cheshire, Captain Charles Ege P 
Wilbraham Egerton, Esq., of Tatton Park, to Margaret, daughter ne the 
Hon. Sir Edward Cust, of Leasowe Castle. - 

On the 10th, at St. Michael’s, Chester Square, Henry Wollaston Blake, Es 

m of William Blake, Esq., of Portland Place, and Danesbury, Hertfordshire. 4 
Charlotte Anne, eldest daughter of John Walbanke Childers, Esq., M.1 Cantley 
Yorkshire, and Eaton Square. 

On the 10th, at St James’s, Dover, Thomas Beevor, Esq., eld s Sir T. I 
] v Bart., of rg Norfolk, to Sophia Jane, Widow of the latg I 
Jermy Jermy, Esq., of Stanfield Hall, in the same county. 

On the 10th, at Kerton, near Faversham, the Rev. ( Fred k Newell, M.A 
I imbent of Broadstairs, Kent, to Anne Elizabeth, youngest daughter of th Right 
Hion. 8S. R. Lushington, of Norton Court 

DEATHS, 

On the 13th October, at Umritsir, in the Punjab, George Forb M‘Leod, Es 

( | Service, your st son of Major-General Duncan M‘Leod, Ben I 1 
ith year. 

On th th November, at Malta, on his way home from India, Sir Francis Fora 
I , Captain in the Twentietl 1ent Bombay N. I.; in his 32 " 

Ont 28th, n Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Mrs I ful . 

und vie nd of Morton Lord Henley for forty years; i r9 

On e 2d December, at Ballindalloch Castle, Sir Jo M Gra 
Ball ind Invereshie, Bart. 

O1 ) ddesdenbury, Herts, Captain Hoare, R.N.; in} 7th vear 

On the ith, the Vicarage, Rochdale, Harriet, Wife of J. E. N. Moleswortt 
D.D., and x of W. A. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P2>for Lymingto 

On the 9th, at Wimborne, Dorset, Lieutenant-Colonel Thornhi f erly of the 
Seventh Hussars. ‘ 

On the 10th, at Putney, Miss Ballantine 

Lately, in Persia, Almeric Randolph Wood, youngest surv t late 
Rev. William Wood, and. Attaché to the British Embassy at Constantinople ; in his 
28th year. 

MILITA RY GAZETTE, 

War-orricr, Dec. 13 lst Regt. of Life pace 8 Lieut. J. M. Hogg 
by purchase, vice Winterbottom, who r tires ; Cornet and § I 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ho Corporal-Major W. Hessey to be Corr 
Lieut. without purchase, Riding rmaster,) vice Earl of Mount-( l 
id Drag. Guards —F. C. B. Ford, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, \ 
moted. 6th Drag. Guards—H. R. Johnston, Gent. to be Corne by} " . Vi 
lichborne, promoted. 7th Drag. Guards—A. G. M. Moore, Gent. to Cornet, by 


purchase, vice Hutchinson, appointed to the 2d Drag. Guards ith I it Drags,— 

C. A. G. Browne, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Spark m ted 10th 
». M. R. Stapylton, Gent. to be Cornet, by purch vice Alexander, 
- Cass, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Thompson, who re- 
it Drags.—-Capt. T. Pattle to be Major, by pur 








who retires; Lieut. J. G. A. Burton to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
J. A. Sartoris to be Lieut. by purchase, v Burton. Grenadier 
under Viscount Balgonie to be En und Lieut. by purch. vice Wi 
Scots Fusilier Guards—Lieut. an t. and Brevet Major ( A. 1 

ethwait, wl ; y 























Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by pur. vice Mick 10 retires; Ex 
lion. A... Vernon to be Lieut. and Capt. by ~— vi Berkeley 
Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by pur. vice Verne I id Foot—L. 8 
to be Ensign, by pur. vice Lewes, pr ted Foot—H. H 
be Ensign, by pur. vice Deane, who ret 2 14 —z ‘oC. w 
Ensi by pur. vice Segrave promotes l7t t—J. Lawson 
sign, by pur. v Lawes, promoted. 8th Fe Lieut. F. Willi 
70th Foot, to Lieut. vice M‘Gregor, w x res 19th Foot 
er to be Ensign, by pur. vice Lidwill, promoted. 23d | 

bE. ¢ Bulwe to be First Lieut. by pur. v Il. Edwa “ 

Je se, Gent. to be Second Lieutenant yp ha vice B ! 26th Foot 
IL. '?p Elderton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchas v Gi t 
sith Foot—J. W. B. O'Loghlin, Gent. to be Ensign, by purcha v R pro- 

moted sith Foot—A. H.Graves, Gent. to be E :sign, by pu i \ 
" romoted. 38th Foot—C. A. S. Dickins, Gent. to be En 

Fisher, who retire 40th Foot—Lieut. H. T. F. White to be Capt. by 
‘ Arthur, prometed ; Ensign F. H. Atherley to be Lieut. | hase, V 
ray I 
Fo all 
S iw 
t | e, viet 
Fo ( n, pro- 
m vice Stuar 
, v Macken- 
: AY y 
Ro 
I ri 

( M 1 Rifl 1—Staff-A t.-S vw. s M.D 4 ° 

Unattached — Capt. F. L. Arthu 40th I M 

Ven n—M G. Dawson, } I 
t A y by the sale of | commiss b 
( , 

O or Orpnance, D 11.—Royal R of Artill I tI t. G. H.I 
M ! be Second Capt. vice Taylor, retired on half-p $ I H.I 
B be I Lieut. vice Millman 

COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, December 10 

PaRrTNERsHirs Dissotvep.—Stead and Co. Leeds, and Morley and ¢ Pontef 
coach-builders; as far as regards Morley—Stapelton id Hol vortl h 
Wharf Road Paddi ngton, scaven s Wils m and M‘Cubbin, Ston muse, linen 
drapers—Choat and Cook, Chelmsford, posting-masters—J. and R. Gee, Edgeley, 


Stockport, cotton-spinners—Kiernan and Taylor, Liverpool, 
Clewley and Co. Liverpool, grocers— Duffet and Putt, Chapel Street, Milton Street, 
whalebone-preparers— Purdue and Featherstone, Liverpool, tin-plate-dealers—Johm~ 


son and Sutcliffe, Hanley, Staffordshire, naphtha-distillers—Eccles and Whiteley, 


letterpress-printers— 














ofa 


ver, 
dley 


iter. 
ers, 
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December 14, 1850. ] 


———E———————————— EE —— 
Milt Hill within Livesey, cotton-spinners— Roote and Rowles, Little Compton Street, 
electroplaters {owe and Gollop, Bridport, biscuit-bakers—Paul! and Co. Liver- 
7 shipwrights ; as far as regards R. Pearce—Howarth and Lever, Manchester, 
commer chants Turner and Lawrenson, Blackburn, drysalters—Shaw and Holder 
London Wall, carpenters—Gardner and Son, Manchester, bookbinders Lamb and 
Thornton, Crown Street, Soho, lead-merchants — Blews and Hall, Birmingham, 
ton-manufacturers Middk most d Webber, Manchester, woollen-cloth-merch nts 
Hughes and Robinson, King’s Head Court, Gough Square, printers—Hurst and C 
Nottingham, hosiers; as far Ashwell—-The Great Western Loan So- 
ciety, Edgeware Road — At in, Glasgow, nurserymen ; as faras regards 
H. Austin, R. Austin, and 
gards R. Laird— Laird and fhomson, Gla 
and Co. Harwich, shipping-agent 
BANERUPTCY ANNULLED d 
Anranam Provost, Pet orough, line uper, to surrender D 














Barr and Co. Glasgow, dyers ; as far as re- 





ow, shawl-manufacturers sillingsley 





BANKRUPTS 



































13, Jan. 14: solicitor, Jones, 5 I ( Mark Lan before advertised 
official assignee, Johns Basinghall Street—Jounx Curp, Grove Street, (and not 
George Street, as before acdve Camden Town, u er, D 13, Jan 
14: solicitors, Ford and Lloyd, Bloomsbury Squar ofl assignee, Bell, Cole 
man Street Buildings —Naruanie. Joun Hone, Reading, | ver, Dec. 19, Jan. 23 
solicitors, Gregory ud ( Bedford Row; Blandy, Readi ul assignee, Bell 
Coleman Street Building Apotru Berenp and Isipore BLoomentuat, Weymoutl 
Place, New Kent Road gar-m aunts, D 19, Jan. 23: solicitors, B-istow and 
vant, Bond Court, Walbrook | lassignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings 
SANDER Honeyman, Creek BR l Dec. 20, Feb. 1 solicitor 
1} Mark fl ig l ch ibers GERARD 
BrrTox, Whitechapel Road lrape Dex b. 1 tors, Ashurst and 
Son, Old Jew ial a mie N ol Street—Joun PALMER 
Burney, Me treet na-de Dex l s t Hindmarsh 
and.Evans, Creseent, Jewin St licial a iwards, Sambrook Court 
Groacr Mortimer Suitn, | b Shrops J », 22 icito 
Motteram and Co. Birminghat t assig t B igh JAMES 
Kits, Crewkerne, Somerset win i 1, Ja 32 solicitors 
Penny, Taunton; Stogden, Exet« oftici assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Epwarp 
CaupweLt, Manchester, s! k Dec. 20, Jan. 16 licitors, Bond and Bar- 
wick, Leeds; Sale and ¢ Ma te official assignee, Hob Manchester 
WILLIAM SIMPSON nd Epmus Cuapwick, Ma st ta yanu turers 
Dec. 17, Jan. 7: solicit , Atk and ¢ M cst 1 Llassignee, | 
W I " I Ja 3, Blanchard and Pas 
2 1 and rchwood, Ma iester, manutacturers 
onus . = ed trary, on the day of 
I St Chambers, Cl I deal 
1 Sst. M d's Court, « ssio Ja 1b 
1,1 Wi acl pent Jan Wils I 1 
M Liverpool, w r ant DD sl, Ryde I 














" bs. 7d. a md d of 4 ny 1 I 

N ol York, druggist ; first « f 9s. any Monday I Leed 

Capes, Reedness, Yor! e, attorneys st and fin f4id \ bsequent 
Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—R ~ worth, ¥ re, dye rst and { 
div. of 8d. any Monday or 'T I Is—'I h, KR it Street first 
div; of 2s. 3d. Dec. 12 ul t subs it I Stansfeld, Basinghal 
Street—Soul, Tabernac Valk l first div. of 2s. D 12, and three subs 
quent Phursdays ; St ld, I Street 

Scorcn SEQUESTRATIONS Ww ute and Lauder, Glasgow, warehousemen 
Jan. 14— Meffan, Dundee, merchant, Dee. 18, Jan. 8— Munro, Aberdeen, @i er 
Dec. 16, Jan. 6—Campbell, Rothesay, gro Dec. 14, Jan. 4—M'Glashan, Edin- 


nt, D 12, Jan. 3—Warden, Glasgow igar-merchant, D 


burgh, commission-% 
16, Jan. 6. 








































Partnersuirs Disso.vep. —Pars« und Short, Oak Pl Rot h d 
men—Smith and Atkins, Sergeant's Inn r. R. Winds h 
ilers— J ul J. Winder, Ke M ma ¢ Rot 
acturers of | is! Ist Sweetman and ¢ 
» manufactu s of Ww i-deal B 
Adam's Court, Old Bro B s y 
Pembertor dM s—St 1 and Rowla 
fent-dealers —Black and ¢ akers—J. E.a 
muse, Carey St t w-stat u la ye 
1d Naylor, Leed 14 Richmeor York 
ants; as fara M. Hutel i ( Man te al 
manufacturers —Watk ‘ Litton, Newgat t laylor and H 
Manchester, manufact s —Hutel ( M we mth S 
Durham, t r-merchants -W. a RK. Butl La i manu 
facturers —'Taylor and Hewett, 5 lield, veterinary-s Renshaw and Perki 
Cheddleton, Staffordshire, s nuf I ‘ 
SANKRUPTCY ANNI ED. —J n NY I R Old I tk l, machinist 
Banxevrrs.—Henxrny Matrrnew Ea Lane r. D 
stead of the 30th as prev ' tised) J 15 RK i n, Moo 
Street; official rnee, ( Abchurch La 5 INGAMELLS, Marcel 
chinist, Dec. 24 28: s M lith and ¢ I Inn; Barley 1 
Co. Mare! iff Assi ( Abchu La SIN Berxarp, Warwick 
Street, I t Street, oO € D 2 J ee | ] ‘ vd ( ] 
Street } la on S I hall S t—C1 rH GRINDE 1 
James Gracr, Jer St \ l DD 2, J 2 Shattoc 
( S t J ison, | " St ( xe Jon 
Newbu blica 21, 1 8 l s, Law Plews, O J 
Chambe Bunny sigu Pent G 1¢ bers — JAMES 
Lerts, | ig i De 31, Jan. 20 mw, We i, Lea ’ 
ton; o ne e, | n um —-Wi1 im ( \W erhampt 
ri -builder, D 1, J l 5 t, W Mot 
Co. Bir im ft Christ l n —¢ es | I 
lesle I shire wm 21 M 
la I off n 3 l Ma 
D NI Jan. 3, 8 Great Bell Alley, n 9, Piper, ¢ ' 
side, stay-manufacture 1, Whall Kingsgate 5 iworker J if 
Hall, Kingston, Herefordshi niller —Jan. 23, Holla Coventry tild Jan. 2 
Scowcroft, Haverfordwest, s J 2, Strawbrid Bristol, t er—Jan. 9 
joon, Plymouth, iron J l4 R nson, W inner —D 23 
Burt and Co. Manchest 
l ss cause be sh contrary, on the day of 
7 J W ft W ( t 
J 4 } I< uct YT Jan. 4 
Kt J G Leed oollet aye y 
l ( i J » WwW \ ] 
I D Bb ( 
4s th Wi M 
B Dick N v. of 2s. Bid. t } 
wi t f { ew \ M La 
St Ply t I I 
ft LD) 17: H \ I I r 
\ yl ( I I ( M 
mu l s. OLd. « > 24 
sequent ‘Tuesday I M ( M 
of 4 ) l i i vy: Pott, M 
host R ' | manufact 2 l 
fa t Tues l M I l 
I; 1 2s. Dec. 14 " ts 
G \ Lan I | Port 1 I ( Inn La I ‘ 
St l " v. of 15s D 14 t ut Sat ‘ ( 
Al La ( 4 Ca tax irve f ‘ fl d l 
day; ( ve, I h Liverpool, victual ‘ y Thu 
day ( we, i »ol—S i, Liverpool l " r t « 2 ny 
Thursday; Cazenove, I Green, Liverp ; of 1 
and first div is s, any Thursday; ¢ ve, Liv Ilo 
Liverpool, tea-dea st and second div. 0 " 
proofs ny Thu ay; ( wove, I Weiss, Live 1, musi 1 
div. of 2d. and first and second div. of 2s. 6d. on new prools, any Thursday; Caze- 





nove, Liverpool. | 


Scorcu SEQUESTRATIONS.— Wylie, Methven, Perthshire, farmer, Dee. 18, Jan. 8— | 


Fraser, Inverness, coaeh-builder, Dee. 20, Jan. 10. 
’ 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices 
vesday., Wednes.| Thurs, | Briday. 








Saturd.|Monday4T 








3 per Cent Consols ...... eve ccccese 97 974 Ys 98} yy shut 
Ditto for Account , j a7 a8 8 my 6h end 
3 per Cents Reduced vO§ 978 78 7) ; o78 
3} per Cents gn} oe | oy 998 3 99 
Long Annuities 73 73 } 7 
Bank Stock, § per Cen l 2123 ; 213 
India Stock, | Pp Cent 2 —s 
Exchequer Bills, 1d. per : pm o4 64 c 67 
Lndia Bonds, 3) per Cent pm s 82 . so. 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotition during the Weck ending 1 Ev g 
ct Massachusetts (Sterling p. Ct 106 


i 89} Mexican . ) 35g 


Michigan 





















si} Mississippi (Sterling 6 - a= 
s New York (1858 93 
102 Ohio . € 106 
i is) lvania sly 
12G ter D8 Peruvian 4) 81 
i ss} Po uest 83 exd 
Di 3 — 
Kussian 109 
ing 73) spanish ise 
[ilinvis 6 Ditto 40 
Kentucky — jitto (Passive | 
1a Ste Zz exd ditto | Deferred _—_ 
Maryland (Sterling aD | Venezucla Active 1 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Priday Evening 
RaILwaYrs— ANK | 
Ca nian | Australasian 
I iburgh and Glasgow é British North American 
t 5 rh t unties ‘ hial 
Great Northern ] Commercial of Lond 
Great North of England 1 jon and Westminster 
Great South. a W“ I il l 
( Wests N 
Hulla be Na — 
Lancas iy ! Pr \ 42} 
La und Ca t t n of alia +] 
Lor Brig : s & uof nh. — 
l na Blackwa t M 
Lut nand No 1 l Anos _— 
M ‘ } n Imperial 4} 
North ] s! Ditto (St. Jol il 163 
South-ea n ) Cobre Coppet 33g 
8 rn s M t 
York, Neweastl N A 153 
York a North Mid ? Can 44 
D Get s 27 
} West I lad Penins 0 ”0 
Lor : 1 Mail Stear 70 
St. Katherine ] south Australi 24 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap for the v k ending on 
Saturday, the 7th day of Deember 1500 
» & DFE ARTMENT 
Notes issu £29 318,915 Government Debt £11,015,100 


Other Securities 4 900 
G ( na Bull 15,303 48 
45,667 


Silver Bulli 


£29,548 915 


























£ is 
BANKIN ARTMENT 
Pr a’ ¢ Luis “ Government Securities 
Rest i uding Dead W eig Annuity) £14 01 
Public Dep t ) Other Seceurit 1 iss 
Other Dey i Notes i 42,205 
Seven Day , J ‘ i ana bu ‘ i 13 283 
£38,186 £38, 186,877 
Inc gt Savings Banks, Cox ssioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 
BUI IN I METAT I ton 
For Gol , s i £3 1 , | British ( a r 000 
For G 1 I I n, british 0 0 
New D ij I british 1 0 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Stan ) Steel, Swedish K 1 “oe 0 
GRAIN, Mark La D 1 
8 ‘ ‘ 
Wheat. R.New t 1 t Map t Oat ed 
ris ' W hate I 
oO \ 24 ‘ } lers I nd 
wi i I is l Ticks I ri 
I I 
. New. 4 | H Cort ris 
AVERA( PRICES OF ¢ RN WEEKLY AVI AGI 
Per Qr. (1 ! Wales For the Week « D 
wl t ! Vheat } his da. 
] i i s y ‘ I 28 9 
oO » l i 29 «(CO 
FLOL l VISIONS 
Town-t sack 4 to 4 sh per doz 
Seconds j 4 rewt 
Essex suf ! 4 i l wt. 44s 465. 
Norfolk i Stocktor 42 60 
Au i I 44 M“ 
Cai 1 60 — 76 
i dit f 120, 4 1. to 58. 6d 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
N I Ss Hr vy CaTTLEe AT 
i Ss Fiz 
J i 6t 1 Fr y Monday 
M ‘ ~ 4 4) Beasts t 1.467 
‘ 4 Sheep 64 210 
i 8 i Calves 78 
, ‘ Pigs 9 
I ffal, per 8 It 
S$ Woo! 
Kent I i ed Hogs t 1 to 134d 
( t i Ewe 1} 12 
~ ster H Wet 2 0 
I Cou l hlj 
¥Y AND STRAW I I l of I > 
( . Smirur 
H ( i 7 t . 
Inf 4s 60 65 
New . 0 
Clover 80 . 70 — 7 
wi s “ i ) 2 1s — 21 
OILS. COALS, CAND ‘ ICERIES 
Rape © percwt. £ Tea a, fine...per li id.to Os. 3d 
Ketines a € ( fine 1 4 —i1 6 
Linseed © 11 ( Sou fine 1 3 —2 4 
Linseed Oil-Cake per 1000 91 In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d Coffee, fine ‘in bond) per ewt Tos. to 1086 
Moulds (6a per doz. discount) 7s. 0d Good Ordinary : 13 — 55s. Od. 
. 17 0 Sugar, Muscovado, per cw 26s. 2 


Coals, Hetton 


TOC cccccccecsereccsceeesees Vv 138. Od. te 15s 60, 


0 West Ladia Molasses 
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QT MARTIN'S 

be CONCERTS OF ANCIENT AND 
under the Direction of Mr. Jou~ Hvuitan. The 
Series of Eight Concerts will be given on Wepnrspay Even 
ing next, December 18, 
time for many years, from the 
Oratorio MESSIAH. Principal Vocal Performers—Miss Birch 
Miss Kearns, Mr. Lockey, and Mr 
to Reserved Seats, 9s.; Single Ditto, 6s. ; 
Area, 4s. 6d.; Single Ditto, 3s. May be 
445, West Strand, of the Musicsellers, and at ‘St 


oR PORT LYTTELTON, 
BURY SETTLEMENT, 
ZEALAND, the first-class Passenger 
BRONTE, 500 tons register, lying in the 
Chartered and Provisioned by the Canterbury Associ¢ 
sail on the 8th January Rates of passage—Chief Cabin, 
whole cabin between decks,) 42/.; Fore Cabin, 
16/. For freight, passage, or further information, 
J. Srayvner, 110, Fenchurch Street; Fitey 
Fenchurch Street; or to Freprrick Youn 
Shipping f for the Cante rbury Association, 74, ¢ 
Goc SIETY FOR THE DISCHARGI 
AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED 


FOR 


Double 
had of Mr 
Martin's Hall 


PORTS in 
Ship DUKE OI 


and other 





ornhill 





SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Esta 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney 
Vice-President—Lord Kenyon 
At a meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on Wro 


wespay, the 4th day of Drcemnen 1850, the cases of 10 Petition 
ers were considered, of which 9 were approved, and | inad 
missible.—Since the meeting held on the 6th of Nov. 13 debtors, 
of whom 11 had wives and 19 children, have been discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales ; the expense of whose 
liberation, including every charge connected with the Society, 
was 147/. 19s. 4d. ; and the following 
Benefactions received since the last Report— 

John Kenyon, Esq. per John Pepys, Esq [mB 0 0 
The Rey. Sir John Newport, Bart. per Messrs. Hoare A.1 1 0 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drumm onds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 
where the books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup 
port the Charity, and where the Socicty mect on the first 
Wednesday in every month JOSEPH LUNN, Sec 


TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 

/ RANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Parliament 

in 1834, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, George 

Street, Edinburgh ; 12, 8t. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, College 

Green, Dublin 

The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 
December 1847 is as follows— 

Sum added Sum added 








31st 


Sum 





Sum Time to policy to policy payable 
Assured. Assured, in 1841 in 1848. at death 
£ £ 8. ¢ £sad 7 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths 683 6 8 787 10 0 
5,000 1 year 12 10 0 
1,000 100 0 00 157 10 0 
1,000 — 157 10 0 
1,000 1 year 20 
500 =12 years 50 0 0 78150 
500 4 years -—- 45 00 
500 1 year 11 50 





, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, London 

LIFE 


BEITANNIA ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


1, Princes Street, Bank, London 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap 
VANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM 
Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 


rhe premiums, nevertheless 


without security) for half the amount of the first seven 
annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate 





per cent per annum, with the option of paying off the princi 


pal at any time, or having the amount deducted from the sum 
assured when the policy becomes a claim 
A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and 


Debts, by which the fullest security is obtained on very low 
but gradually increasing Premiums 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at y 
time within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all 
reports 

Extract from the 


policy 
cases f tv 


Haif Credit Rates of Premium 


Annual Premium required foran Assurance of 100/. for th 
Whole Term of Lift 
Age Half Premium for Whole Premium after 
Seven Years Seven Years 

£s.d £s.d 

30 119 * 33 ¢ 

40 19 32 . 218 4 

50 226 450 

60 3 6 8 61 4 
I 


R. FOSTER, Resident Director 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 


ospectuses, and every requisite informat us 


Detailed Pr 





to the mode of effecting Assurances, may be btaine 

application to the various Local Agents, « at the Offic 

Princes Street, Bank 

QCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


uted by Act of Parliament 
President 


Constit 




















The Right Hon = J url of ‘Rosebery K.1 
Vice esid 
The Hon + ord Mi mcreiff 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of Tweeddale, K.T. and C.} 
Sir William Git Bart. of Riccart MP 

All of whom, as wei Directors, are und t 
members of the Society 

This Society was four upon the wig ‘ 
of the Equitable Societ d is the I 
Assurance Institution 

Capital accu t illions tw 
dred and four th 

Annual revenue thous Pp 

Total amount of existin surances, upWw s of 
lions six hundred thousand pounds 

Average nount of Assurances effected Annually during t 
last twelve years, upwards of Half a Million sterling 
most th " has aff the t 
to prove the estimation hich i 

In th as f } t Ss ed 11s * ty 7 i s 
the year 1819 dy ter the payment of the pre in 
the current y« presentative would receive for each 
1001. assured the sum of 199/. Os. 9d. or nearly double t 
amount of tl isurance 

In like mann he case of a party insured in the ye 
1830, dying after payment of the current yea his 
representatives would receive for eac x l s 






of 1471. 4s. 1 
N.B.—No 
the Society unless the 


d. or a bonus of for 
member is entitled to par 
Policy be of five 


ty 1 per cent 
cipate in the Profits of 


years’ standing 


The Books of the Sovicety close for the current year on st 
December, and Policies effected before that time have the 
vantage of a full year’s standing over those delayed bey dit 


Head Office—5, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
JOHN MACKENZ me M: 
ul Exchapge Buildin 


HUGH M Ki AN 


anager 
London Office—4, Roy 
Ax 
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HE QU ARTERLY REVIEW yx 
r CLXX Advertisements for bial No. 


must be forwarded to the P; blisher Aaa 

23d instant.—Joun Murray, Albemarle Street >) 

es EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXNXXIX ADVERTISE MENTS iy 
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pur ‘i’ ALMANACKim 
sea ser helen Mon day, December ; 
Illustrated by Lercu ice 3d : cteeea } 
Lond Omee 85. Fine belies 
Now ready with — r — ed Fr nti a € 
numerous ot Ill 
| iw COMI ALMANAC K & DIARY. 
for 1851 Edited by Henry Mavurw Author of 
“The Great Pl ie of Life nd Illustrated b. 
Giorck Crviksi. Davin Bove, Fleet Street > 
Just published, ir ul 12mo. elegantly bd. in cloth ge 





WAGIN ATION | 


an Original Poem, jn 
Iwo Parts, D 


ited, by permission, to Chari 


Dickens, Esq.—Davip Boovr, Fleet Street 

Will be published e 20th inst. smal loth. 30 
‘ee THE “ATLANTIC. By th 

d Ant! f “Sketches of Cantabs.” ~ 
London : Earwe, 67, Castle Street, Oxford Street 


l- 


lay, post o, ce 9s, 6d 
qu ANCE AND CHOICE: or the Edu 


8 we 
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Young 





LLUSTRATIONS TO TE NNYSON' Ss 
PRINCESS egantly illus } 
i the style of th s ish Lady’s Love pte fa 
Handsomely bound, } e 2/. 2 ‘ 


thers, 114, New 


Dickinson, B Bond Street 


vols. 8 wr 


P E N DENNIS 
iy W. M. Tuackeray, Author of t ° 
rhe Great Hoggarty Diamond,” &c. & With llus- 

trations on Steel and Wood by the Autho 

Brapnury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street 








In a pocket volur 
\ SKETCH OF THE R E FOR M ATION 
IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. Bien \ 
is Colle Cambridge : he. Ed . 
tion, corrected, forming part of the Family I a 
WituraM Teoee and ( 85, Queen Street, Cheapside 


12mo. price ¢ 


Next w a 
MIRROR of 








' M AIDE NS in the 
DAYS of QUEEN BESS. By M Su 
ind her Daughte Mrs STREETEN Authors I 
Golden Garland Phe Fair ld Family ke. & 
London: THoma Hazem arp, 187, P 
In small 8vo. } idsome! 
QHADOWS ND SUNSHINE; 
\ 1 Tale for Chris By the Auth« 
tis an ol le and often Told 
Judg play before the play 
. t act crowns the play 
LONGMAN a ( I 1 & R. Fournorr, g 


th, price 
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In 121 
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‘tous ] 
g short, for Great a Little Child ] Bro- 
rs Mayurew Illustrated H.G.u 
Als " th, gilt edges, price 2 I 
YOUNG LADY'S ORACLE; a Fireside Amuse- 
ment for Christn Davip Bocur, Fleet Street 
ACRED INCIDENTS, or the 
ll ' isting between the Book of R - 
tion and the V f Nat By Psy . 
In 2 vol Also 
rHE PROTESTANT; a Bosom I 1 fort Pre- 
ent S By t Aut I 
Joun Hay _ 1 Co. 448, We s 
This da ) I th Represent 
I ( f D 
vp vB » I. of 
| ONDON LABOUR and the LONDON 
4 POOR ( fthes 
j f 
CHOSE THAT WILL WORK 
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A New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition ; to be completed 
in 6 vols. post 5vo with 55 plans, price 10s, each 
(ENERAL SIR WILLI AM NAPIER’S 
| HISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA. 
Volume I. will appear on the Ist January, and the re- 
ainder monthly until completed 

T. and W. Boons, 29, New Bond Street. : 
A few odd Volumes to complete Sets of the former 


litions may be had on ear ly application 


ALMANACK FOR THE SEA-SERVICE 
Just published by the Stationers’ Company, 






THITE’'S CELESTIAL ATLAS;' or 
\ New and Improved Ephemeris, greatly enlarged 
for the year 1851, at the original price of ls 
Lond wn: Published for the Company by Josern Green- 
, HILL, at their Hall, Ludgate Street 
*, Ephemerides of all the principal planets are now 
nserted, showing the geocentric and :, 
and the times of southing, ris a \ 
“full partic ular ¢ 


four days throughout the year | 








riven in res oereay description of astr 4 
ph enomena: and from the increased s th 
page, the Monthly Calendar is now ule } t at 
ne opening a vast quantity of detai 1 daily informa- 

a complete syster hemeral data for 





_suj yplying 
ise of navigators and pract 
NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR 


DVENTURES IN 


THE YOUNG. 
AU BERALIA ; 














or the Wanderings of Captain Spencer 
Bush and the Wilds. By M R. Les, o 
‘The African Wanderers.” With Illustrations by J 
Prout Feap. 8vo. 6s. cl > 
PETER THE WHALER; his Early Life and Ad- 
ventures in the Arctic Regions. By W. H. G. his 
, Esq. With Ilustrat I Svo. 6s. clot 
4 book which the old may—but which t y 
must —read when they have once began it. if ! 
ey FROM CATI ND. Dedicated to the 
Young Kittens of England By an Old Tabby. Wit 
¢ Thusts ations by H. Weir Small dito. 2s. 6d. cloth 


THE AFRICAN W ANDERERS. By Mrs. R. La 

second Edition, with Er Avil 6s th 

G xe and Gaarvirn, Ce rer I's Churehvard 
GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 

bg ty L IB RAR Y FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLI ies, which em- 


fst.P 











braces Moral and Religious Tales i stery y, and 
cts of General Informat now on of tl 
wing volumes, price ls. each 
 ORLANDINO: a Tale By Miss I arent 
THE LITTLE ROBINSON, and « ral 
UNCLE SAM’S MONEY-BOX. By Mrs. 8S. ¢ 
Hall. 
SELF-DENTAL, Jacopo ral 
TRUTH AND TRUS! 
FRED IN INDIA; or Scenes in Hindoostan 
MORAL COURAGI nd ot Fal 
CLEVER BOYS, an ! Storie 
A TALE Ol OLD ENG AND. By Thomas Mill 
dRANDMAMMA'S POC KETS. By Mrs.8.C. Ha 
HISTORY Ol FRANCE. By Leitch Ritel 
rRUE HEROISM, and Stor 


FIRESIDI 
rHE STEADFASI 
Howitt 


AMUSEMENTS 
GABRIEI a Talk By M 


THE WHISPERER. Ry M S.C.H 
DUTY AND AFFECTION Pal 
rhe Series will be , eted Iw \ 

W. and R. Chambers, I iburgh: W.S. O ( 
\ Corner, London; D. ¢ bers, G y 
uM‘ han, Dublin; and B 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY THE AUTHOR 

OF * MARY BAR rON 


t iy is published | Ds 
ies MOORL AND COTTAGE, i Tale. 
By the Author of **‘ Mary B ith I t 

y Birket Fost 





THE ALPHA; FIRST PRINCIPLES 
HUMAN MIND A P sical Inquiry 
Nat of Truth rhe work narrat in f 
its poetical; its style familia and, wi 
ses the stirring 1 est the novel, itt 
ghest philosophy i ehe ! 
proves rational happiness to within the a 
Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d 
In 4 vols st 8 t 2 
riiky ROMANCE of tl PEERAGI or CURIO- 
SITIES of FAMILY HISTORY By Groner I 
Cream, M.A. With Px 
“Great industry and 1 it search are app 
tevery pag Mr. ¢ ippily u x 
of style with patient lition Chron 
\ book of strange fa it/as 
London: CHarpmMan and Ha 193, Piceadilly 
186, Strand 
BOOKS FOR JUVENILE PRESENTS 
ie ae BOAT and the CARAVAN: a 
uily Tour it Egypt a Sy Phird Ed 
ivings on St t los. 6d. Mo 
ROMANCE of MODERN PRAVEL: a Year-l 
enture; « ul \ wand Instri 
acts from the b rravels, Voyages, & X 

















rik PLAYMATI IT ant Companion for Spa 
Lon Profusely Il ited with En ngs 

Pith BOY’S OWN “BOOK: 1 coms I 

of wd o Sport Pastimes of Boy! i 
\ t Ne Editi g tly enlarged, with sev ‘ 
il ed Engraving W price Ss. 6d 
fit PENTAMERONI! Story of Stori I 
Little Ones. By Giamparrista Basiie. T 

it from the Neap John Edward 1 
Wit Illustrations by Geo Cruikshank s 

rit a NG ISLANDERS Adventu 
Seaward rise Boy I f the I t ¢ iry 
B pant Bw. New Edition, with tin ates 
‘ th 

“VILLAGI rALES f the BLACK FORES! 
By Berrnoip Aversact I slated from t G 

y Meta Taylo Wit illustrat wy J 
Absolon, 6s. cloth.” 

LITTLI MARY'S TREASURY of ELEMENT 
ARY 2, Adorned with nearly 
Hundred Pictur ! nd, 5s 

HARRY’S LADDER. to LEARNING. With Tw 


Hundred and Thirty Illustra 1s Cl 
Soured Plates, @ 
Davip FRoarr, t 
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On Wednesday next will be published, with Eleven 
Illustrations by James Gopwin, price 5s 


| DREAM CHINTZ; a New Story 


Chris tmas, By the Author of “A Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam,” “ Only,” “ Old Jolliffe,” & 
Also, in the press, price ls. with four Illustrations 
by C. H. Weicatt, 
rHE UGLY DUCK of Hans Curistian ANDERSEN, 
Versified by the Author of “* The Three Bears, 
W. N. Wricurt, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall M all 
DR ata vay ds ANSWER TO DE bf ay MAN 
his day is published, in 


LETTER to LORD JOHN RUSSELL; 


i being an Answer to Cardinal Wiseman’s Mani 
festo By the Rev. Jouxw Cummine, D.D. Minister 
the Scottish National Church, Covent Garden 


Fifteenth Thousand, price Is 


SALVATION : Dr. Cumming’s S« 1 before the 
Queen, at Balmoral 
Aernurn Haus, Virtrve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row 

NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE SEASON 
Immediately will be p iblis h in 8vo. pr 16s. hand- 

s¢ ly bound 

DILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH 

SHRINES. By Mrs. 8. C. Haut With upwards 
of 100 I vings on Wood 

Also, in fools 8 e 5s. with gilt 

ruk ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK S | 
Seri rl . 3s. Event iD monte 8 
Edited | ho HN Prue. W m s Engray 
on Wood 
Arr Harr, Virrve, and ¢ 25, Paternoster Row 
JERWOOD ON THE RIGHTS TO THE SEA- 


SHORES, & 


I day is publis \ 7 yoards 
DISSERTATION on the RIGHTS 


d to the SEA-SHORES, and to the SOIL and BED 
f 1IDAL HARBOURS and NAVIGABLE RIVERS 
with I ence to Mr. § tM wet 
publ \ t By Jay 
Jernwo I M.A. of \ l | B 

law I I ' 1 Law | h lers 
‘ I Flect $ 

Dedicat oy, Royal H ss 


Te scare HARITIES OF LONDON: 
iding tl Benevol t, I t al 1 


titutions in 1 near London; th Origin 
ma D eae Pt wre id I Position. By Samr- 
ys Low " l vo p. 8 10s. Gd. cloth 
Wi iave before u in ybtru e yet as sig 
1 volum \ the p It 
t possib it 
t { t fl l \ } " j 
I le fo t 
W 
ul ist x 
I t " 
| w 
I 
" ig “ 
’ 
I ido Sampson I vy. 169.1 ts 
MISS STRICKLAND > NI SERIES Ol 
Rk AL BIOGRAPHIES 
\ I libs 
IVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND, 
d ENGLISH PRINCESSES ¢ t with 
REGAL SUCCESSION GREAT BRITAIN 
if t i Q) of 1 lar by 
\ 
M 5 I M I 
l 
I i 
p - 5 " 
v pri ‘ 
M I \ 
! \ 
vol b " s 
l st vark t 
1 rch 
n ‘ t t 
} 
s fw 4 
( ( 

Wi awl \ * Sons, I x I 
CHEAP AND ONLY COMPLETE EDITION 
BY DR Scumitz 

+\ : l 
TTIEBUHR'S LECTURES on the HIS 

A Pry f ROME, fr t EARLIEST TIMES 

the ALL « WESTERN EMPIRI By D 

iM s 11 ! 7 

Almost ¥ 

t R t " 

I 12 f t 
D1 SCHMITZ’S HISTORY « ROMI 
: f Col und S$ S I 
\ 


QUESTIONS « DR. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY I 
l I Wa Ma Up 
Strect Ivy Lar Paternoster Row 


IARITES AND JOURNALS FOR 
D ruk NEW YEAR 


‘HE PRIVATE DIARY for GENI 
AL Us " f 
oO \ I 
S st ivi’ i : 
rHE STUDENT'S JOURNAT 
t ! ite Diary Post 8 
is. 6 
rHE LIFERARY DIARY, OR COM ETECOM 
MONPLACE-BOORK W I s I ‘ l 
4 POCAET COM MONPLACE-BOORK W 
| ludes Post Sv str a) td 
I on: T .¥Lo Wawron, and Mans ¥, Ul 
Gi wer 8S reet, and Ivy 1 i 1 K 


‘ 
|: 
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MR 


ROGERS'S 


CONTRIBI 


EDINBURGH 


in 2 vols 


Just published, 


SSAYS 


TIONS to 
Henry Rocers 


sau 


REASON 


1€ 


the 
Comprising the 
and the Right of Private 
By the 


Author, 


1197 


rIONS TO THE 


REVIEW 


SVO 
selected from 
EDINBURGH 


rice 24s. cloth 
CONT RIB U- 
REVIEW. By 


Articles on Puseyism, 


Judgment, & &« 


New Edition, 
6d 


ls 


and FAITH; 


their Claim 


fcap. SvoO. pri 


and Conflicts 


reprinted from No. CLXXXII. of the Ediaburgh Re- 
view, with an Appendix 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonomays 
WORKS EDITED BY THE REY. W. SEWELL 
A New Edition, in 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 9s 
MY HERBERT. By a Lapy. Edited 
J by the Rev. W. Sewett, B.D. of Exeter College 
Oxford 
By the same Author and Editor 
GERTRUDE; a Tale New Edition, 2 vols. 9s 
MARGARET PERCIVAL. New Edition, 2 vols. 12s 
LANETON PARSONAGE. New Edition, 3 vols. 16s 


rHE 


New 


wi 
‘| 


EARL'S 


% 


CHILD'S HISTORY 


don 


DAUGHTER. Just 


published, 2 


of ROMI Fep. 8vo. 4s 


Lone 


Lonomay, Brown, Green, and MANS 
MAUNDER'S POPU! AR TREASURIES F 
Editions, corrected and enlarged, price 10s. each 

) 8vo. clot or 12s. bound in embossed roan, 

HISTOR ICAL rR E ASURY; an 


wrk, fe 
\HE 


Outline of Universal History eparate Histories 
of every Nation. 10s 
rHE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and Library 
Refer t a Compendium of i1iversal Knowledg 
lis 
THE SCIENTIFIC a aod ge = rREASURY 
opious Popular Encyclopedi Os 
rHE TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY or 
Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature th 900 
Wood-cuts. 10s. ” 
rHE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY prising 
above 12,000 Memoirs. Price 10s. cloth; or 12s. bound 
London: Loyemiyx, Beows, Garren, and Loyemans 
SECOND SERIES OF MR. 8. LAING’s 


NOTES OF 
Just publish 


d 


A 


rRAVELLER 


in 1 vol 


8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


( BSERVATIONS on the SOCIAL and 

POLITICAL STATE of the EUROPEAN 
PEOPLE in 1848 and 1849: being the Second Series 
of ** Notes of a Traveller.” By Samvuen Larne, Esq 


Author of ** 
** There is not a page 





A Journal ofa Resix 
of this com 


lence in Norway. 


pact volume which 





does not suggest thought The main topics Mr 
Laing discusses are the divisi land and systems 
of large and small farm the b a acy 
the Landwehr and 1 a education 
and singular the int these mucl 
debated top by the 1 vations i 
the distinctne h view A b ‘ e rich x 
tractable matter we have not met with Leader 
London NoMAN, Brown, Gaeen, and Loyomans 
SIR JOHN HERSCHEI 
New in 8vo. with Plates iW ] s, 1S 
()pOTLines of ASTRONOMY. By 
Sir Joun F. W. Ue Bart. &e. &e. & 
Wet i ive of tl abl work, w 
w beyond a doub t remarkab 
“ whit aw 10m an t 
ypearances of the heay ure 1 to those 
4 m mat nst ybser andr al tot 
w ure heneum 
In the « r porti n esp ally mu ‘ 
matter is introduced I il t 
pose ideed, O of Ast 1) must | ‘ 
ww areful ‘ n the rev i 
1 al treati« 
i th ' ‘ 
t 13 of inqu ypened uy I a 
London: Loxemay, Baows, Green, and Lonomans 
iJoun Tay 
MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
NEW  npgink ag 
x published ove ts loth, a Ne 


Me 


OSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTIC 
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AL His. 


| lated, wit! 
D D I 
iM M.A. Rect 
vl i 
ad ¢ Ha ton and 
J. R yton ; Whitta 
nd ¢ Hatechard and 
5 I Hodg 
Cow and ¢ 
r. and W B 
s i Sons; Steven 
W. J. Cleaver; W 
i J.8 


— Ancient and M 
by jaune M 
w ion t HENRY 
St ford Tawney, Essex N 
don: I man, Brown 
( Simpk und Co.; F. an 
k nd Co.; Smith, Elder 
Son I Bumpus; Capes 
Ilo ton and Co H. Wash 
Nis und Co.; H. G. Boh 
Bigg and Son; J. Bain; 5. Ba 
und Nortor Biche und B 
White; G. Willis; J. Greer 
J. Cornish. Oxford: J. H. P 
GLEIG'S SCHOO! 
Now ready, in Two Parts, 15 
YTRST BOOK of 
* LAND. ¢ t I 
First W k of a New 5 Ss 
G. R. Gus M.A Insp 
Schools 
Phe : 
I awit 
A rhe p 
1 a very good 
Ww er 
i " 
si +) 
side As 
l 
ha _“ ' 
W ‘ 
t tal 
porta ‘ t eat 
Wel M ( 
Ot W si 
Col 2. B Indi 
tory France, & The P 
app ation to Messrs. I 
Booksellers 
London: Lonemay, Baows, 
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mw bark 
Lit / 
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Companion Votume to°tne ‘* Biste GALiery.’ 
Just published, in imperial 8vo. handsomely bc. 31s. 6d 
( UR SAVIOUR; with 


AND APOSTLES: Eighteen 


Sketches by Eminent Divines. 
Davip Boat B, Fleet Street. 
A 


Rev. 


Just “publis shed, pri ¢ 6d. ; by post 

WORD OF 
with the EVANGELI( 
Francis Wilson, M.A. 
called *“* No Peace with Tractarianism.’ 
Grestey, M.A. Prebendary of Lichfield 

London: J. Masters. Lichfield: H 

Sik FRANCIS B. HEAD’S 
h WORK, Dedicated to the Women of I 
composed of Descriptive Sketches, viz 

I. Military Warfare—II. Naval Warfare 
Invasion of England—1V. The 
a French Army—V. The 


ALS 


LomAXx. 


—VI1, How to Defend Great Britain. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
MRS. LOUDON’S NEW WOR _ 
OMESTIC PETS; their Habits and 
Menagement. With Illustrative Aneedotes. By 
Mrs. Lovpox. The Engravings from Drawings by H 
Weir Peap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. clot! 


FACTS from the WORLD of NATURI 


and Inanimate. By Mrs. Lovpon. With numerous 





gravings Feap. Svo. 6s, cloth 
Grant and Garrrrra, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard 
On the Ist of January 1851 l be |} Ny I 
price 7d. and No. I. price 14d. of a Collected 1 
of the 
TRITINGS OF DOUGLAS 


JER- 
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History of S1 


ROLD Phe 
GILES 


Ss “ ol 


AND ST 


mence 
J AMES, m1 
Wednesday 











after a Number will be published every 
and a Part on the First of every month, until completed 
Londor.: Published at the Pu Office, 85, Fle 
Street; sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country 
Just published, po: Svo. 4s. Gd 
cate "HOU t+HTS. 
4 By a Phy ian 
**'We cannot help euqueanin 1 Wish that 
‘ Evening Thoughts’ may not be the only trib 
to general literature that we may ave from a mind s 
powerful, so cultivated, and so gentle as that of the 
Physician whose pages we now clos Guardia 
March 13.—Joun Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row 
Just published, 8vo. Ilustrat 


MUHE NATU RAL 
VARIETIES of 


HISTOR ‘a 
MAN. Ry Re 


ice 21s 
of the 


BERT 








LatuamM, M.D. F.R.S. Fell f Kk s College, Cam- 
bridge; Vice-Presid the Etl logical S$ ty 
London; Corresponding Met I g 
Society of New York 
* The truly masculine minds of Ex ( t 
nental Europe, and of Anglo-Saxon An W 
t as the best book of its t on the ts 
its time.’ Weekly Ne Sept. 14 
Joun Van Voo 1, Pa 
Just publishe f , P ¢ 
Se POOK “ARTIST ; or Seven Eye- 
Sights and One Object. By R. H. Horne. ~ 
* This little book " een W i ( 
the Itisab ice for t i 
wisest man Weekly News, Jan. 19 
Science in Fable’ is a key tot t of this 
little volume: one of the 
original in mode of treatment, which w i 
for many along day of our critical i ( 
of England Quarter Revi \ 
Joun Van Voo l, Pat 
(x INTRODUCTION rO CONCTHLO 
/ El s Natural History 
lhe Anima Be G J x, M.D 
v of t R 1 < s 
\ A 
vi 
inp 
be made interestin yan ta 
learning. Dr. J 
the nch t iavy vot ‘ ) 4 
clogical, and 
mals to eac! 
this he has don sty ‘ ta 
and with su a hia i 
ries by lear 
10t ea 
ib is a 
tior u Oct. 2 
Joun Van \ Pate ster R 
COMMERCIAL LAW OF THE WORLD 
Just . : ‘ 
. N el : 
YHE MERCANTILI LAW of GREAY 
BRITAIN vit ( 
of Commer ft l " ( t {ft \ 
By Leone Levi, Hon. M t w A 
So ty, a li I I I ( 
ber of Cot 
rhe I \ \ 
The P t ( I 
Civilized Wor I l \ 
Comme i ‘ Lex | 
of Partnerships I y ( 
I Seco \ I Law I 
{Agent -¢ I I 
I Phi I M v, Ww I 
N Dut Na t l 
’ sent 
rhe I I I Kk ( m 
Juri i ( M 
the mate 
the whole worl eady by the tin ft I 
bition 
rhis work, wit l 
gree of judgment, lays before the student a 
tive digest of e comme il law of Great B ain and 
of ost of the vilized countries in t wo Ons 
large a scale, and it 
n: Bexnine and Co.; Smrrxrn and ( 3 i 
and T. Ciark ; Dublin: H es & Su 
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highly-finished 
Engravings from Original Drawings; with Biographical 
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Capture of London by 
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MEMOIR OF 

i CURRAN ; with Sketches of his Contemporaries 

By Cuaries Paiturps, Esq. In 1 vol. octavo, 

Portrait. 

rhe present work, whil 
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published by Mr. 

unpublished matte r, 
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ions of Curran forme 
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on whic 
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JOHN .PHILPOT 
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valu- 
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rto 


author has been for 


some time eng It comprises Sketches and Anec- 
dotes of Flood i Grattan, Clare, Tone, Norbury and 
his Court, Bush« Plunket n Kirwan, Hamil- 
ton Rowan, Clonmel, O'Connell, Emmett, &c.: wi 
specimens of their eloqu and very copious ¢ 
tracts from the speeches of Curran 


Witi1aAmM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
13, Great Marlborough Street 
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1 is LIFE and REIGN of CHARLE 
I. ByJ 








iy J. Dismani A New Edition Rev 

by the Author, and Edit by hisSon, B. Disraxi 

2 vols. Svo. 28s. t 1 l appearan f this 
rema t out : 
W wo ita 
mi 1c 1 
\ ARKLAND; a Story of Seottish Life. 
h By the Author I n the Life of Mrs 
Margaret Maitland, of § Si vols 


YEMINISCENCES of 


\ CER; with § Anecdot 
uished Commant By ( A. Cra R.N 
2 vols. with Port Ad s Sir E. Owena Ss 
B. Hallowell Carew 21 1 f 


AND AMBITION. By 


| OVE Al th 
d Author R 


1 ho CREM ENT and the ROSS. 
By Eur Want ‘, Es I tl ] 
Cheay Edit ‘ 1, w New Preta ii 
vol. with Ilhustrat 10s md 
ATHALIE; a Tal By Junra 
LN Kavanacn, Au W Fri & 
vols 
H ps 
iH 
\ 
7 “STANDARD WORKS 
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i er PENNY CYCLOPLEDIA © of 
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16 
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First 
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INSECT LIFE 
Series 21s lour 
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SV 


OF 


™ 


ENSECT 


d Series, 


1801 LIFE, 


16s. plain 


EPISODES OF INSECT LPR 


Crown 8vo. Third Series. 2 

16s. plait 

*.* Each Series is « mplete in itself 
POPULAR MINERALOGY 

By Henry Sowenxpy 0 : 


Plates 10s, ¢ 





POPULAR HISTORY OF MAY- 





MALIA. By aw Wire, F.LS> Accictans : 
in the Zool ical D partment of th | } : 
Museum. With 16 coloured Plat . 
WarTerHovsE Hawkrns, F.L.S r 
POPULAR HISTORY | OF BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS, compris M 
By th ie. D LANDS 
LL Royal 1l6n W 22 
l res, by Frren 10s. ¢ 
POPUL AR BRITISH ORNTTHO.- 
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mm Wit 0 Plates of Figures 
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UNIFORM EDITIONS OF HABLOT Oe oe BOOK. 


cane TOME PICTURES 
STANDARD WORKS, | sister sccm st Dometic, earn and ticted yy Haar K; Buowsn, tena pated with Tt 


ind handsomely ok din clot wit ilt , pr 12s ": esheusedl Mattias 2 
CUNDALL and Apoev, 21, Old Be md Street 





Price Threepence. 
After the Ist of January 1851, 
REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA Will be exclusively devoted to 


Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, REVIEWS OF NEW PUBLICATIONS AND LITERARY VARIETIES 














Orders and Advert ents will be received by Reeve and Bexuam, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 
IT. On the Ist of Janua Vol. I ls, ¢ f ard lo be completed in Twelve Monthly Volumes.) 
PRESCOTT’S HIST RY OF THE Ses Knight's Cabinet Edition of the 
( MEXICO xth Edi 2 
—> = eras WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 
vous . rhis new issue of K» ir’s CABINET SHAKS! lly on fine Pp iper, the Tithepages adorned 
IT. by ype f the various Port ts of Shakspere, a ‘ PL: yem rel shea by an ele want illustrative Engraving. 
. nw co . 7 . I W Ss. 0 i¢ \ ri 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE 
Sig soo ne © onl n Janu Ist, No. I. price 1 ence, (t ) Num h con . , 
= OF PERI Sixth Edition. 2 vol 0 Se : Shite teens Sate ee 1 I 
Ry 32. 
} rm ’ Tom ) . : 
rn THE PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE: 
Ce Reena : ILLUSTRATED WITH ABOVE EIGHT HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD 
PRESCOTT’S CRITICAL AND HIS- Comy the Great Events, { Pict ted Masters; the Prophets and Patriarchs, from the 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Third Edition. 8vo. 14s Frescoes of Mi \ »; Scenes des il Writ, f Original Drawings: Jewish Ceremonies and 
| Costume, a r Pieart I trative I lence, fh t Egyptian Monu nt 1 Etru I I Witha 
| Variety ibj . Coit M Is, lr and numerous Antiqu W lo whicl 
V Ja udded copious Original Not London: Wm. 8. Oxr and Co. Amen Corn 
LORD MAHON’S COLLECTIVE a ek ee eed the & ~ 
EDITION OF LORD ( HI STERFIELD’S LET- A che ap reissue, 
TERS. 4 vols. Svo, 42 In Five Mont Volumes, pri traits, &c. hands 
v1 | PEPYS’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
LORD MALMESBURY’S DIA- | ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE REIGNS OF CHARLES II. AND JAMES II 
JOR MALMESDU RT I I BRAYBROOKI 
RIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by} 4);. caition wil sien is seuoth teeten thee Gactiedtt Wthiehemndiam. aeiaith Gn oihitteeeietitiiten: 
his Grandson, the third Earl. Second Edition Those who desir ithe days of publicat " juested to give their orders i liately to their res- 
tvyols. Svo. 60s 
| The : " cab n of <ind i is ever been g itot world Edinburgh Revier 
vu “7 t t the Eng ; ug * Pepys’s Diary’ is the ablest pict f the age in which 


HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS | © oe Hexny Coracrx, } 13, Great Marlborough Street 
es Coren Sas Ome | BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 





Third Edition. 6 yols. 8vo, 63s | 
L. ROGERS'S POEMS 
vil t 1 tt I l lot or 30s. elegantly bound in Morocco by Mayday 
HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS 2. ROGERS TTALY. 
TO SIR — ACE MANN Second Editior i | Gs t s. elegantly t id in Moro by Hayday 
ls 5 56 — : — 
oc fe | 3. Wor DSWORTIL'S PO] TICAL WORKS. 
HORACE WALPOLE'S LETTERS 1, \) OR DSW OR tT [ S Pol PiCAL WORKS. 
TO THE esas S 1 Second Edi- t ind in Morocco by Hayday 
_ 5. C AMP BELL'S POE Ti Al, WORKS. 
x Illustrat \ is I M y Hayday 
HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS 6. CAMPBELL'S POETI \L WORKS. 
OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD . i I 5 6s. 6 M o by Hayd 


Avols, S8vo. 56s 7 TENNYSON'S POEMS 


yA 


in a few days | TENNYSON'S PRINCESS, 


), HOOD'S POEMS 
i l t 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY 01 
| 10. HOODS OWN; OR LAUGHTER FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 


GREAT BRITAIN New I 
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<I, 1, MRS. BARBAI LD's SELECTIONS FROM THE SPECTATOR, 
THIERS’S HISTORY OF TI Bama ae 2 “eee, sorta 
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gy 25 4 Lisows HISTORY OO} EUROP] \ WVEMOIR O] JOHN PHILPOI 





KTV : v1 < RAN S 
r ‘ ri : . ) l ( ‘ I 1 I 
ELIOT WARBURTON’S MEMOLLS , Port 
OF PRINCE RUPERT Sy i ‘ I : , ina w 
D . 9 t Orat “ us the Stat 
I I 
. i 
LYNCH’S EXPEDITION TO TH 
DEAD SEA AND THE SOURCE OF TI cue SEVENTH 3 ‘ 
JORDAN, 8vo, 21 ' 
\ \ I I il M ‘ Ph 
‘ ! ~ 
’ . mY > \ \ 
THE FAIRFAX CORRESPOND : 
ENCE, REIGN OF CHARLES I 2 % I ( ‘ Q } t ‘ , - ‘ : i 
Ss . Os Sey t I \ i { - - : ¢ roe tiowe sc It he 
x In D Q I \ vork, that it is Boswell m Bos N 
T ’ . Ed I I t { yrary should “ t such a pie Lord whe 
THE FAIRFAX CORRESTOND- ‘ i D ; ( n's Historical Sketches of Statesme , 
ENCE. THE CIVIL WAR Edited , ; * ake ie thie resp: 
SEI -_ 0) ‘ ' : . a 
om. 3 : : EPITOME OF ALISON'S EUROPE, | t Mr. I pS, main Es 
fs \ I s. In 1 I I pu ed matt » aw I Re 
XVI ’ Post 8 é , ’ , t t ws been f some time engage It 
r . ‘ ’ ’ ’ ‘aw SSAYS, POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MIS Sketches and Anecdotes of Flood and ¢ Utare 
THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. ' CEPiixKovs. By Ancuimaty Ausox, LL.D. In | Tone, Norbury and his Court, Bushe, Plunket, Dea 
. _ se8 ‘ . ( 
the Author o. ** Hochelaga.”’ 2 vols. 8vo. 28 Demy § t I I Kirwan, Ham Rowan, © ” 
\ I ' I : tt, & ‘ | um , ane ul 
_ } I ex f aD : 
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BOOKS JUST READY. NEW WORKS. 


I. I. 
LAVENGRO. By ry GEORGE Borrow, LYRICS of the HEART; and other 
of econ . 2 | POEMS. By Ataric A. Warts. With 41 Plates. 
—Te —" —_ in Ps =." Portrait 4 Square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d.; Morocco, 45s.; Proofs, 63s 


In a few days 














II. 
It 

THE LEXINGTON PAPERS; or} SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From 
the Official and Private Correspondence of Robert | the SPECTATOR. With 12 fine Wood-cuts, from 
Sutton, while Minister at Vienna, 1694-98. 8yo, | Designs by F. Tayter. Crown Svo. 15s. ; Moroceo, 
(2: Thursday.) | = 

| . 
IIT, | = 
were "A DY — ,| Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
THE MILITARY EVENTS IN ; HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Complete 1 1 vol. with 
ITALY, 1848-9. From the German By Lord | Portrait and Vignette Square crown 8vo. 2l1s.; calf, 
ELLESMERE. Map. Post 8yo. (On Tuesday.) 305 
a 
| Sir JAMES MACINTOSH’S MISCEL- 

A MEMOIR OF BISHOP STAN- | LANEOUS WORKS. New Edition, complete in On 
LEY; with his Addresses and Charges. By Rey.  normaaes with Portrait and Vignette Neuric ae 
\. P. Srantey, Author of “ Life of Dr. Arnold.”’ | . —— 
Ryo, ¥ 

| 
v. | The Rey. SIDNEY erage WORKS. 
= einai | Complete in One veoum e; wi *ortrait and View of 
A VOY AGE TO THE MAL RITIT Ss Combe-Florey Squar Bn. 4 2 lf, 30. 
AN) BACK. By the Author of “ Paddiana.” 
Post Svo. 
Vi. | JOANNA B ATLL LE’ S POETICAL 

" > , oN - ‘ Tprae | WORKS. First collect n, complete in One 

I HE LA W Ol . NA\ AL ( Ol RTS- Volume, with Portrait and vi ne Square crown 
MARTIAL, for the guidance of Naval Officers. | 8vo. Vearly ready 
Ry Witiiam IlickmMan, R.N.  8vo. | 

vu. Mrs. JAMESON’S — RED and LE- 
< a } GENDARY ART. New m, complete in On 

ENGLAND AS IT IS: Political, | a Wood-cuts ar ies hings. Square crown 
Social, and Industrial. By Wittiam Jounsron, | “*° “"* 

2 vols. Post 8vo. v1 
VIII. Mr. DENNISTOUN’S MEMOIRS of 
aa ree : —_ : Re RUE ft UREENO COURT (1440 to 

CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON, | 1630.) 3 vols. 8vo. with nu $ Illustrations. _ 
Its lutroduction and Progré Ss By Sir J. Emerson | ee 
TENNENT. Wood-cuts. 8vo On Thursday.) - 

| POPE PIUS'S APOSTOLIC LETTER 
IX. Considered with RR fe t Law of England and 

THE PALACES OF NINEVEH | t 10 of Europe. By Dr. Travis Twiss, 8 
AND PERSEPOLIS RESTORED. An Essay on 
Assyrian and Persian Architecture. By JAsEs x 
Pr UssSON, W ood-cuts. Svo. SOUTH EY’S LI] E nd ( OR! ] 

| SPONDENCI Edited iis S t Rev. C. ¢ 
x. Sovrney, M.A. 6 vols. post 8vo. Portraits, & 63s 

\ MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOLOGY. By Sir Cuantes Lyevt. Third - 
dition, revised. Wood-cuts. 8vo. Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GE OGR ar maC 

DOCS IOR ARE New and oved Ed W 
XI. Supplement. Vol. 1.; with 4 ge Maps. Syo “Bs 6d 
HANDBOOK OF ITALIAN PAINT- 
ING. From the German of Kugler. Edited by : 
Sit CHARLES EasTLAKE. Second Edition. 100 HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Translated. 
W ood-cuts Post 8vo. (On Saturday.) with t aye " seenourrence, by Col. aed Mre. Sanna 
ol. III, completing t work Post 8vo 
XI N 

SALMONIA; or Days of Fly-Fish- 
in By Sir Il. Davy. Fourth Edition: Wood- The DYNAMICAL THEORY of the 
uts. Feap. 8vo. (Nert week. FORMATION of the EARTH. By Ancuisacp TreKes 

Rivrcnit 2 vols. 8vo. 32 
XIII 

CONSOLATIONS IN FRA VEL. er To er 
Sir H. Davy. Fifth Edition. Wood-cuts. Feap. | The ‘PRIN E ALBERTS” VOY- 
Ryo Vert cel AGE in SEARCH « fsir JOHN FRANKLIN By W 

P. Snow. With Chart and 4 1 Plates. Post 8vo 
\ wy 
XIV. 

SPECIMENS OF THE TABLE- ; 

(ALK OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, |, ROVINGS in the PACIFIC, from 1837 

rh ird Edition. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. (Next Se ieane Anwe whith A _— ol , 7 — 4 

) post Syo. \ y read 
xv, : 

REJECTED ADDRESSES. By COMMANDER E. FORBES'S W ORK 
James and Horace Smirn. Twenty-second Edi- DAHOMEY and t DAHOMANS 
tion. Portraits. Feap. 8vo. (Next week.) — —s of Jon oh » a hl aon | Plates 

XVI. 
"pp “1 © JPN TRPWY : 

MURRAY'S MODERN COOKERY, Dr. L. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL 
sed on the well-known work of Mrs. Rundell. HISTORY of GREEC}] ‘ f RISHOP 
Kutirely revised, and adapted to the present time. | THIRLWALL’s. 120 \ y read 
By a Lady Wood-cuts. Feap. 8vo. 

oe The J 

‘ai . ee al . The Rey. G. . GLEIG'S FIRST BOOK 

THE PROGRESS OF THE NATION. | of HIsTORY—ENGLAND. Complete in Two Parts 
by G. R. Porter. Third Edition, corrected to | Parts 1. and II, 15mo. Is. ea 
the present time. 8vo. *e* The First Work of Gleig’s School Series. 

yr ae London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. LONGMANS, 





MR. BENTLEY'S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 


| 10 BE PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER. 


MAJOR HERBERT 


In 2 ve 


EDWARDES 
is. Svo. with Portraits, M ap, & 


A YEAR ON THE PUNJAUR 
| FRONTIER IN 1848.49, 


‘ 
By Major Herbert Edwardes, 
IT. 
In 3 vols. post 8y 
THE DUCHESS; 
OR WOMAN’S LOVE AND WOMAN’'s HAT! 
Now ready 
III. 
In post 8vo. price 10s, 67 
MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA 
IN ITALY, FRANCE, GERMANY, & ENGLAND 
A New Edition of the Musical Drama 
By George Hogarth, Esq 
Secretary of the Philharmonic Society of London, and 
Honorary Member of the Philharmonic So ) 
Paris 
Iv. 3 


NEW CHRISTMAS PRESENI 


In post 8vo 


price 10s. 6d. 


AND LADY HARCOURT; 


OR COUNTRY HOSPITALITIES 


LORD 


By Catherine Sinclair, 


Author of Mc ad rn Accomplishments,” “ Sir E lwa 
Grahat Jane Bouverie, rhe Jou vot I 
ind “The Business of Lif 

** Improve the present hour, for a 
3 a mere feather in a torrent’s t 
Now ready 
v 

New Work by tl Author of “En 

House of Hanover, Illustrated by the Carica 
In 2 vols. 8vo 


NARRATIVES OF MAGI 
SORCERY. 

By Thomas Wright, Esq. F.S.A. 

of “ Enelar the House of H ver, 3 


AND 


d under 


vI 


LIBRARY EDITION O1 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS. 
This Edition is beautifu 


Embellished th 
and hands anehe Os 


lly printed demy 8 
Portraits and o 


The History of the Reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella is 


vols. 8vo. price 36s 


The Comqene of aeniee 


I'wo volumes, 8v 


The Conquest of Peru. 


I'wo volume 


A New Edition, with Additions, ty Svo 
HORACE WALPOLES MEMOIRS 4 
OF THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE Il 
Edited, with Notes 


By Sir Denis le Marchant, Bart. 


r Edition in y Sy 


BELL'S 


PICTURES 


New at 


1 Cheape 
ROBERI 


WAYSIDE 


IN FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND HOLLAND 
RicHarp Bextriey, New Burlingtons 
Publisher in Ordinary to | Ma 
London: Printed by Josern Cra x, of St 
inty of Middlesex, Printer, at the t i 
Pavmer and Josern Crayvron, N 10, Crane Court 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in t Cit 1 
and Publishe “i by the aforesaid Jusr ( w,ats, W 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strat n t..¢ 
Ceunty of Middlesex.—Sateurvay, Mth Decawnrn 1s5 9 
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